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ASSOCIATION OF RESEARCH LIBRARIES 
Minutes of the 84th Meeting 



Ralph H. Hopp, piesiding 

The Eighty-Fourth Meeting of the Association o£ Research Libraries 
was held at the Hyatt Regency Toronto Hotel in Toronto, Canada on May 9 
and 10, 1974. 

President Ralph H. Hopp opened the meeting by welcoming and 
introducing new and alternate Tepresentatlves attending their first ARL 
meeting and guests of tht Association, 

Mr. Hopp preceded the fonnal prograjn by asking the membership to 
submit to any Board meniber before the Business meeting the uanses of 
candidates for the position of Librarian of Congress. L. Quincy Mumford 
will Tetire December 31, 1974, 

Mr. Hopp then discussed the theme of the program "Library Services 
Cross Borders.'' 
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CANADIAN RESEARCH LIBRARIES; RESOURCES AND SERVICES 



Introduction 

MR. HOPP : Our thenie, '-Library Services Cross Borders," has multiple mean- 
ings. The various program elements will bring these out in due course* 
There is nothing really new here, for ARL did cross the border and came to 
Canada two times before. Looking back in the history of the Association, 
ainong the very first concerns and the activities of the Association were 
some having to do with interlibrary loan. This morning we will have the 
opportunity of hearing about Canadian research libraries from several 
Canadian library leaders* I am most grateful indeed to Bruce Peelj Librar- 
ian of the University of Alberta in Edmonton, who with his Canadian col- 
leagues have orgmiiEed a full morning *s program* 

MR. PEEL: This morning our Canadian content pTOgram is intended to acquaint 
you with some of the achievements^ some of the problems and some of the 
solutions which Cmadian research libraries have. This aftemoon, of course^ 
you will be seeing one of our fine new library buildings, the seventh won^ 
der of Toronto. 

Our first two speakers are our two National Librarians, and I would 
like to tell you that Canadian librarians are delighted with the leadership 
which these two men have given to library service in this coujitry in recent 
years* It is quite exciting, what they have been doing. Our National 
Library is only 22 years old. During the incumbency of the first National 
Librarian, he was engaged in organizing the institution md constructing 
the building. Now, Dr. Guy Sylvestre has been taking the National Library 
services to the farthast reaches of this country. Likewise, Dr, Jack Brown 
has vitalized or revitalized the services of the National Science Library* 

Dr. Sylvestre might be introduced as an auth^r,^ librarian and politi- 
cian, and when I say politician, I m using that in the sense that all of 
us who are administrators should be politician^" in trying to influence the 
powew that be into supporting library prograjns* He has been very success- 
ful S'^/deed in persuading the government to support the programs in which he 
is iT^'terested. I shall now call on him to tell you about the National 
Library of Canada. 

* * * * 
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'DjE NATIONAL LIBRARY OF CMADA 



Guy Sylvestre 
National LibraTian of Canada 



1 welcome this opportunity to tell you something about the National 
Library of Canada. As you know, my friend and colleague Jack Brown will 
speak to you later about the National Science Library. Both our 
presentations vvill, I hope, make clear to you how the two institutions 
complement one another, how they attempt to coordinate as best they can 
their programs and to cooperate in fields of comiTion concern. Since I 
was asked to speak first, it will be my duty to coniment briefly on general 
policies so that the respective roles of the two libraries and of soine 
related agencies and other libraries may be seen in the more general 
context within which policies are developed and programs iinplemented. 

If there are anywhere in the world couTitries which are easy to govern ^ 
Canada is not one of them. Our country is larger in area than the United 
States yet its population is one tenth as large. It follows that the 
developing and operating costs of any communications system - highways, 
transportation, telephone, etc., including library networks - are higher 
per capita here tha^ anywhere else; we have two official languages and a 
mlticultural policy, which creates problems, of course, but also offers 
great oppoTtimities ; we have no federal department of education, although 
the federal government pays 50 percent of the postsecondary education 
operating costs, but ten provincial ones which have full jurisdiction 
over their respective educational systems at all levels, I could go on 
in this vein, but there is no time and I probably have said enough to 
indicate to you that in a country whose geography is a daily challenge, 
we Canadians tend to specialize in the art of making the development of 
national policies as complicated as possible. 

Be that as it may, in the review of the scientific and technical 
inforTnatlon policy in Canada conducted four years ago by the Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD) , one could readi ''Canada 
has a large number of libraries, information and documentation centers, 
data banks, etc. and can justly be proud of its achievements.^' Well, it 
is gratifying to read such remarks, although our own evaluation of our 
resources is not as optimistic. We have nowhere any library whose 
collections could be compared to those of the Library of Congress, Harvard, 
Yale or New York Public/ The University of Toronto Library, which we 
will discuss and visit later to-day^ is one which qualifies for a 
franchise in the major league, but only a handful of Canadian libraries 
meet the criteria for admission to ARL, The OECD report went on to say 
that "the new National Library Act, the cabinet decision of the 19th 
December 1969, and the setting up of 'Information Canada*, together 
represent an important step forward and a turning point in the evolution 
of Canadian information policy." Speaking only for myself, may I say 
that the policies set m these two documents are general policies, that 
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they a.e not explicit enough in many respects, that they should be further 
developed and refined in the years ahead, that the present mstxtutional 
arrangements are not in my opinion as effective as they should be and 
that my hope is that, as a result of current studies and discussions at 
the highest level which I ai. not at liberty to discuss in public as yet, 
a better integrated national library structure will ^he 
planning of policies, the coordination of prograins and the development of 
a general purpose national netv.ork. The basic problems facing Canadian 
ulraries are the same as those which confront U.S, libraries, and we 
ire exa^ nin.. here, in our own context, the pToblems which your National 
"mmlsSon on Libraries and Information Science has identified as central 
in its recent draft proposal. 

The National Library of Cimada is governed by a strong act. the kind 
of legislation which the U.S. Commission suggests for ^J^f^^ f 
Congress, but the National Library obviously does not have the ^^^^^^ 
h^S and financial resources available to LC . _ and it will never have at 
its disposal as massive resources for the P"^^=^» °^ J^f ^!"^'"« 
or biblioaraphic services. For instance, NPAC is the kind of program 
whiciiery few countries can afford, and we Canadians will continue to 
deJe^o^U.S. resources for all sorts of esoteric collections an o 
take advantage of the liberality of our American colleagues We should 
however to become as self= sufficing as a country like ours can 
ffford ^d most I our recent efforts aim at facilitating the sharing 
of llbra^ n^^erials through the rationalization of research coUecti^s. 
the cooperative processing of library materials and the improvement of 
coLunications throughout the developing library network. More remains 
^He done than was Lomplished, we still have a long W to go; but we 
are in motion. Canada still has few large libraTies and the National 
Ubrary of ciiada is still a very young institution. Interdependence is 
accordingly even more crucial here than it is south of the border. 

The National Library was established as recently ^^^^SS and until 
it moved into the new Nationa Library and Archives Building in Ottawa 
in 1967 it was more a bibliographic center than a true library. For 
some IS years its staff concentrated its efforts on two basic functions: 

n tie c mp la ion and pubUcation of the national bibliography 
Canadiana. and (2) the building and maintenance of a national union 
catalog. M ore recently, in the sixties it al so started w puM^ 
annual list of r^.Ai.n Thes es Accepted b>L Canadian ""^^^^fsitiet and to 
^produce Canadian theses on microfilm (we "cently switched to 
microfiche), and it published a union 1^** P«"?f"^y\r^ 
Sciences and Humanities, which complemented the NSL's Union List of 
Icentlfic serials. The Library had no collection ^J^by of the nam 
anH nffered limited lending and reference services. Naturally, these 
fervicS and "hers were developed further when the new building opened 

in 1967. and it became possible to initiate new ones. 



When the National Library was established 21 years ago, the library 
of the National Research Council was already about 30 years old. It was 
agreed that the existing science collections would not be duplicated in 
the National Library, which would build its collections in the humanities, 
the arts and the social sciences. Other strong collections would not be 
duplicated either, such as those of the Department of Agriculture or the 
Geological Survey of Canada. The limited funds available for acquisitions 
were accordingly used at the outset to begin to establish strong collections 
only in Cmadian subjects, bibliography and general reference works. 

Thus, to sum upi at the time it moved into the new building seven 
years ago, the National Library was collecting aooks in a limited way, 
producing the national bibliography [except for sound recordings and 
maps) I and maintaining union catalogs for nianographs, periodicals and 
newspapers . 

After 15 years of modest begiTinings^ and in the light of the 
increasing needs of a growing research ccmmimity and of the advent of new 
technology which facilitates the developnient of networks, the time had 
come to re-examine the role of the National Library. This was done and 
in 1969 Parliament adopted a new National Library Act which confirmed the 
original mission of the Library, pxovlded for the continuation of all 
existing functions, but also strengthened considerably the powers and 
duties of the National Libi^arian, both at the federal and at the national 
levels. Section 7 (2) of the new Act provides that: 

Subject to the direction of the Governor in 
Council, the National Lihrarian may coordinate 
the library services of departnients , branches 
and agencies of the Govexninent of Canada 
including (a) the acquisition and cataloging 
of books; (b) the supply of professional advice, 
supervision and personnel; and fc) the provision 
of modem information storage and retrieval services 
including photocopying and microfilming services, 
electronic and other automated data processing 
services and facsimile or other communication of 
■ information services . 

In other words the coordination of all aspects of library services at the 
federal govenment level is now the statutory responsibility of the National 
Librarian. 

Owing to the federal frmework within which we operate, it obviously 
was not possible for the central government to provide for such statutory 
coordinating powers on a nationwide basis; all that is possible here is 
voluntary cooperation between libraries subject to various levels of 
government as well as private libraries, and this Is now facilitated by 
the new act. Section 8 provides that: "The National Librarian may, on 
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terms and conditions approved by the Minister, enter into agreements with 
libraries and library and educational associations and institutions in 
and outside Canada'' in respect of all library services referred to in 
the previous section. This was a prerequi sitt^ to the devolopment of 
cooperative schemes as parts of a decentralized nationwide library network. 
I believe that a great deal Tnore can and will he achieved by voluntary 
cooperation, although one must have a great deal of determination and, at 
times, patience. 

It would have been futile to provide tho Mitional Librarian v/ith such 
powers and to assisn^. to him such duties had the government not been pre- 
pared to increase the human and financial resuurces required to do the 
job. This was also gradually ensured; in the last six years, the staff 
has grown from some 200 to some 500, and the budget from Si, 600, 000 to 
$7,300, OOu. iVhat is significant, however, is that these resources have 
not been increased at such a rate in order to enable tne National Library 
to do a great deal more of the same, but with a view to making it 
possible to initiate and develop a much more ambitious and diversified 
program and to exercise national leadershiTj in many ways. All parts of 
the^ establishment were considerably strengthened, existing branches were 
reorganiEed, new offices were created, the active cooperation of other 
libraTies and librarians was sought and obtained^ all of which made it 
possible to attempt to meet the challenge of the seventies. 

All that is possible for me to do here is to give a bird's eye view 
of i:,c main developments of recent years and of our current services, 
projects and involvements. To do so chronologically would lead only to 
confusion; I shall accordingly divide the rest of my presentation into 
the general areas of (1) collections development and rationalization of 
research collections; (2) lending ajid reference services; (3) development 
of systems and coordination of networks. 

On the subject of collections I shall be brief. T already mentioned 
that we are gradually building collections in the humanities, the arts 
and the social sciences. The Book Purchase Account has grown from 
$140,000 at the time of the move to the new building to the current 
$639]o00 and, though still very modest, it makes possible, together with 
the legal deposit regulations and a series of exchange agreements, to 
expand the acquisitions program in new directions, especially literature, 
music, history, economics, philosophy and religion, and government 
documents both in the original and in microfoms, sound recordings and 
manuscripts and literary papers. The number of periodicals now received 
is ^ome 16,000, compared to less than 5,000 seven years ago. All told, 
the collection grows at the rate of more than 100,000 titles a year and 
we are now able to lend from our collection one item in four of those 
we are asked to locate through the Canadian union catalog. This is still 
unsatisfactory, but the percentage increases every year. 
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It vvas, and still is, difficult for the Nnti^, .al Library of Canada 
to establish a sound, comprehensive acquisitions policy which would 
ensure that the limited funds available are used to meet priority needs. 
We accordingly initiated a series of surveys of collections to determine 
where and what wore the strengths, the weaknesses and the gaps and we 
have published a detailed quantitative analysis of Research Collections 
in Canadian Libraries , starting with university libraries. In press is" 
a volume on the colTections o£ the federal libTaries, We also conduct 
special studies such as ThjiU re Resources in Canadian Libraries , which 
will be followed next yea?%^ith similar surve>-s covering law, then music, 
and so on. These sui^veys do not only reveai where t^ie resources are; 
our hope is that they will make it easier for libraries to rationalise 
their own collections and to better coordinate their respective policies. 
There is no counterpart in Canada of the decentralized Farmington Plan 
nor of the centralized NPAC, but there is a growing realisation of the 
need for some sort of a cooperative plan in order to avoid the unnecessary 
duplication of littlo-usod matGrial, Canada is still a country so poor 
in books that we cannot very well hope to make up for the time lost 
unless we agree to pool our resources, and it would appear that nothing 
short of Li nationwide plan could ensure the maximum benefits to be 
derived from the money we, invest collectively in the acquisition and 
cataloging of research collections. It is my hope that the recently 
established Collections Department Branch will exercise the nc. sary 
leadership here. It combines under one director, (D the selection and 
acquisitions operations, (2) the gifts and exchange office, (3) the 
resources survey division, and (4) the recently reorganised Canadinn 
Book Exchange Center which receives, lists and re-distributes to Ca;iadian 
libraries hundreds of thousands of surplus items. We now have a well 
organized structure to coordinate these activities. 

As to lending and reference services, they improve gradually as our 
collections grow, and as the union catalogs become more comprehensive 
and are better maintained, Last year, out staff lent over 110,000 items, 
answered more than 50,000 reference questions and handled more than 
125,000 requests to locate items in the union catalogs* These catalogs 
grow by more than 1,600,000 cards a year, that is some 6,500 cards per 
day. It is interesting to know that some 80% of the requested titles 
are located in the catalogs and are held in Canada; that more than 50 percent 
of all our requests come by telex. One hundred seventy six libraries 
in Canada are linked to each other by teiex, and 13 are also equipped 
with TWX, which shows the importance of fast communication. Few are 
happy with the speed of postal services , and the university libraries 
of Ontario and Quebec respectively operate a daily motorized delivery 
system - the National Library serves as the transfer poiiit between the 
two systems - so that interlibrary loans between the university libraries 
of the two largest provinces are normally received within 48 hours. All 
told I the total of requests received, answered or redirected to 
appropriate sources increased by soTue 25 percent last year over the 
previous one, and this constant increase taxes the staff to tha limit. 
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Our aim is to disseminate faster infonnat ion which is moxe complete 
and better tailored to the needs of individual users. 

Now that we have consolidated most of our general services, we 
have, accordingly, started to create special divisions headed by 
subject specialists in order to provide more sophisticated services in 
certain fields. We now have a Music Division, which in some four years 
has develOTjed one of the best collections in the country. Specialized 
services will soon be established for law, the theatre, children's books, 
the visually and physically handicapped, ajid more will come later, A. 
Library Documentation Centre was also established to acquire, analyze 
and distribute published and unpublished reports on libraries and 
information science, and to publish library directories. It is also the 
Canadian correspondent for Unesco's ISORID Clntematioiml Infoimation 
System on Research in Documentation). The Reference Braiich also offers 
a current awareness service in the humanities and the social sciences, 
which is an integral part of the CAN/SDI service developed at the National 
Science Library, about which Jack Brown will have more to say later. 
Using the software developed by the NSL to offer SDI services in the 
field of science and technology, our service now alerts users to recent 
publications covered by three tape services: LC'S MARC 11, ERIC and SSCI. 
We will add soon the Canadiana tapes and Psychological Abstracts, and 
more tapes will be added gradually. Plans are also under way to 
Institute an on-line retrieval service which will permit computer-assisted 
dialogue via a CRT terminal with this central system. We have also 
established recently a Rare Books and Manuscripts Division, a central 
bibliography file, and the Multilingual Biblioservice which will make 
available to ethnic groups, through public and regional libraries m all 
provinces, collections of books in non-official languages both for 
educational and entertainment purposes. In order to be able to develop 
existing programs and to launch new ones, the Reference Branch, the 
largest in the Library, was completely reorganized and three senior 
coordinators were appointed, one for public services, one for union 
catalogs, and one for special services, 

A similar reorganization will be effected soon in the Cataloging 
Branch, the second largest, which is responsible not only for the 
cataloging and classification of our growing collection have developed 
our own classed catalog with a bilingual index), but also for the 
production of the national bibliography. Canadiana (a monthly publication 
cumulated annually, which listed last year 25.431 Canadian titles, fully 
cataloged English and French publications in their respective languages, 
bilingual publications in both languages, classified accordiiig to both 
LC and Dewey, with subject headings, ISBNs and our internal acquisition 
niDiiber) . 

Part I. the Monographs part of Canadiana, is fully autoinated and we 
are testing the processing format for serials. Next year, all Parts. 
monographs, serials, and official publications will be automated, with 
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the eXceptiOTi of audto-visual material which will com* a- year la*er. A 
card service Is available and the I^ai^J data base is the onlyoiie 
we know of which can te queritd In both Eiiilish and FTeTich. This 
bilingual ity of our MARC format is attracting attention elsewhere; for 
Instance in South AmeTica for it could jrotide traiiscodijig from Spanish 
to Portugese, and vice versa, and since most of you are Americans, -the 
State Library of Alaska vhose Libiardan wrote to me to Kave it so ttiat 
the/ may study its appiicabillty to English and EskiniO, which LC ^dARC 
fomat does not pTOvide for. The Canadima 'base was design,ed with a view 
to generate on rsquest a series of by-pTodiicts for both bibliographic and 
managerial purposes, 

As mentioned earlieT, the Cataloging Branch is also responsible for 
the inventory of CanadiaJi theses and their mlcrofilining . Mor« r«ceritly, 
a Retrospective Bibliography Divisioti was created, charged with the 
responsibility of producing the compaete bibliograph>^ o£ all Canadian 
imprints from the in tro deletion of printing in this country in 1752 
to tJie establishment of Canadiana in 1950, so that there may eventually 
be available a complete ricord of Caiiadiari publ ications of all typBS. 
The Cataloging Branch is also Tisponsible for providing the Canadiaii 
input into the International Serials Data System CISDS) In Palis , aild I 
thiak that I can say without beins accused of complacency that we a^e now 
well prepared to play our role for UBC ((Jniversal Bibliographic Conlrol). 

In order to prepate for ttiese improveraeiits in our reference and 
bibliographic services, and to exercise leadership in the country, it was 
necessary to take a number of new steps. With a view to escpedlting and 
extending to all disciplines the surveys of collections and to keeping 
them up to date, the staff of the Resources Survey Section was ijcrfased 
from two to six and thft National Librariin participated m the w-ork of 
the AUCC (Association of UnlveTSities and Colleges o£ Canada) task group 
on library coordination, which ex arained problems and made ricomBiendations 
TagaTding the rationalization of Tesearch, tiaining and libraTy proirams 
/Que -St f or the Optimij n 1972). If we are to achieve a Ugh level of 
sharing of bibliograpliciatBrial and date, it is no less amperative to 
attempt to standardize systems, ^d since the Cinadlan Union Catalog is 
■the ly-product of the work done in Hiany libraries, it was and is 
impossible for us to computerize its compilation and use wiless a large 
neasure of standardisation Is achieved in respect of both input and output 
procedures. The proposed national bibliographic databank wiU be the 
central node of whatever cojiftguration of national library network is 
developed; it was accotdingay essential to involve tlie libiary coiromity 
of the comtry in the study ^ pluuiing auid developnen* of our proirams. 

I cannot go into details, but I must mention that in the Fall of 
196S, I appointed a small teani to identify the main jrolleus and to study 
the potential benefits of an integrated itiformation system which could 
encompass all bibliographic operations. The report jecomniending ^ 
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Integrated Info gmatio J System for the National LibraTy was completed m 
^fTg-^arnrTtiTr'HcSffiflJation^ mre ascepted. In oider to conduct 
on a librasy-'Wlde tasis the opeTattonal research required for the 
developtnen-t of our ^ystmn and to coordinate network planning with other 
libraries a teseaich and Planiiing Branch was established in 1970 and 
the sman' initial est ablisliment of ten has. now grown to close to 2S 
librarians and systems analysts. Worlcing in close cooperation with the 
operating tranches, chi Research and Planning Branch provides continuing 
support to task groups and study teams appointed to solw problems, is 
responsable for the cflordlmtlom of all such efforts, be they internal, 
fedeTal J national or internatipnal. 

Sinee partlcljants in a cpmmiinication.s network require a common 
language, a nataonal eonfeTeric© on cataloging standards was called and 
held at the National Ubrary in 1970 and, as Tecommended, I suhsequently 
appointed two tfisk groups; one on Cataloging Standards, the other a . 
Canadlaii NlARC fonnflt. their r# commendations, contained m two excellent 
reports, natalo fiulTm Jtan_dards (1972) and Canadian MARC (1972) were 
general ly-TcBrfirferiiave been or are being implemented at least as 
far as the National Libiary Is concerned. The resulting MARC format for 
monograjhs was lublished and distributed and Is being either tested or 
used by a nurtbe^ of Canadian libraries. For those who cannot afford as 
detailed siialys as as the full MARC fomiat permits, we have developed 
recently a mini -MARC foOTat which could be used by libraries for internal 
processing and/ or for reporting to the pioposed computerazed Canadian 
union catalog. A Mi^BC format for serials was also developed and we 
hope to work on other categoTtes of library materials soon. Now, all 
these fomiatfl aie compatible with international standards and we are 
Increasingly active in international standardization activities, 
especially tHroiigh IPLA and IsO. Last year I established an Office of 
Llbrar>r Standards charged with the responsibility of ensuring a 
continuing amd consistent Canadian input into intemational efforts which 
are at tiflies coupleinentary Md, as you know, frequently indulge in 
unnecessary duplication . The Office also provides the secretariat for 
the new werkdng group VtfG6 of IS0/TC46 on bibliographic description With 
a view to snflulmg t*e paJticipation of Canadian libraries, a Canadian 
Cataloeinfi Comniittie was recently eitablished and is chaired by the 
Directs if the Office. The Office is also responsible for the develop- 
ment o£ modi fied LC classification schedules for Canadian J^jpture 
history tfid law. as as of a list of Canadian subject headings, bette^ 

suited to me^t oux n^eds* 

Havijig received, considered and ftc«"ed upon the recOTonendations of 
the task sroups on cataloging standards and on a Canadian MARC format 
JaL c? v*lr. it *vas possible to establish the Task Group on the Canadian 
^lin Catfllo which I did in 'the Fall of 1972. It is chaired by 
^il i u^rl?Scubts and its mandate is to Investigate the nature scope, 
mainkS^ce a duse ci the catalog on which a computer library network 
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with international interfaces could be based, tht GiH)up was also asked 
to explore alternative methods of providing some o£ the services 
provided by the union catalog * such as^ for instance, the establishment 
□f a national landing library* In October 1973 ^ after a full year of 
studies, discussions and consultations, the Task Group submitted a series 
Df interim recommendatiojis^ including the closing off of the existiiig 
iianual catalog, .the publication in microforni of the existing file to 
provide locations of older material , and the establishjiient and coordination 
by the National Library of a Canadian union catalog lysteiTi, consisting of 
a central data base and a niMber of reglonai bibliographic centers 
capable of providing information on holdiiigs as well as cataloging 
support services and other services of bibliographic or managerial nature; 
and the rationalization of the development of luiion lists. 

The National Library is in basic agreenient with the main 
Tecommendations , and through contractual and internal studies is working 
towards thalr iinplementation. The recoimnendatlons and my response were 
published in a special issue of the National Library Mews (January 19 74) ^ 
copies of vihitix are available to you here. The princlpml studies in 
question are the Serials Data Base Study contmfted mth York miverslty, 
which is at the origin of the CONSER project (we are naturally gratified 
to see that what was contemplated at first as a Canadim project is 
taking a North American dimension); the National Bibliographic Data Base 
Sttidy directed by Mr. Roderick Duchesne of the British Library and Just 
completed^ v^hich describes a model Illustrating the organization and 
content of the proposed central data bank of mchine -readable bibliogTaphic 
xacords and the means by which this may interface with other national or 
international data bases and machine-readable tape services , as well as 
strategiei v^hich could be followed in the development of the system over 
the next five years and its possible use as a Cmadian on-line cataloging 
service based on a variety of tape services * CInGidantal ly, it is our 
hope that this Bay ssrve as a model for other nations which may wish to 
trmslate UBC into a practical domestic progrm]; a third one, to be 
conducted by the Univarslty of Britiih Coluinbla, will ermine interllbrary 
lomB as related to the development of a natloiial information ^network: 
procedures, connnOTications and delivery systems* national lending 
collections and distribution of costs. Naturally, m are aware of studies 
conducted in the U-S, and elsewhere, and m will be most interested in 
tDinorrow»s discussion of the ARL studias, Smn which we naturally learn 
a lot* must, however* conduct similar separate studies in Canada 
vrhere the resources are so much smaller and distributed differently on a 
geographical mi institutional basis, where the needs differ, and so on. 

Several other studies on related problfM are under way, either 
internally or by contract i they are too numerous to be listed here. I 
shall mention two, however, contracted to ^Hestrnm Ontario and Guelpb 
Universities, which are of special significances one is related to the 
feasibility of using the Guelph DocumTOts System (a sin^lified digital 
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nunierical code which permits retrieval of documents hy author, title 
OT subject) as a coopeTatlve sfstem foT two or mare libTaTies and' its 
relation to a mm formatted data base; the other, to omaiiie the 
interface between a library using a Tnanual systeai And a library using 
an automated system, and the interface between two autoniatsd libraries, 
one using a full MARC record, the otlier a simplified one. We arc? nil 
becoming incTeasingly aware of the many difficult techiiical probli f.s 
facirtg us when we attempt to develop networks in this age of traiiaition, 
and the jurisdictional, legal, administrative and financial ones are 
certainly not any easier to solve. 

It is not going to be easy to develop an integrated library network 
even at the federal level where I have statutory authority. A Canadian 
Gevemnierit Library Conunittee was appointed to obtain the advice of federal 
colleagues and a Government Libraries Liaison Office established. Its 
first main task was the direction of the comprehensive survey of federal 
government libraries, which was Teceiitly concluded with the submission 
of four final reports which total some 1,100 pages and make no less than 
1S6 recommendations directed at the National Library, other central 
agencies, and federal libraries across Canada. These recomrnendations 
relate to (1) the rationalization and coordination of collecting activities 
throughout the government library systemj (2) the major legislation, 
regulations and procedures affecting the recruitment, employment, 
classification, and training of professional iibrarians m the public 
service- C3) the whole range of library services and the means hy which 
they are offered, the different kinds of information sources and services 
found outside the library, for example computerized data banks, 
information analysis centers, and clipping services, all elements of an 
information system that can be coordinated for optimum use, through 
greater cooperation in processing and resoiirce sharmg among federal 
libraries; and (4) the existlns organization and adninistration of the 
federal librae service both in the National Capital area and m the 
regions The Report makes a number of fundamental re commendations which, 
«hen implemented, will, I hope, make for a highly efficient network for 
the benefit of all. You will appreciate that there Is no time to discuss 
them in any detail here, 

I must mention, however, that the federal go-vemment has examined 
recently the use and misuse of computers ip and by departments and agencies 
and has adopted a new policy which provides for the establishment and 
operation of a few dedicated government-wide computer centers, one o± them 
for libraries and information retrieval services v/hose custodian xs to 
be the National Librarian. We are currently working out a program tor the 
translation of this policy into action and ray hope is that the Center wili 
be operational late this year or early next year, It will be an effective 
tool to standardize library operations and to permit the maximum sharing 
of information resources at the federal level. It may possibly sei^-e as a 
model for other cooperative systems, it will in any case be a ma;?oT 
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component of the larger nationwide network which, I still hope, may 
result from the collective c^ffoTts of many. 

There are all sorts of other activities in ^Mfhich we ate involved 
for we are iublacted to pressures from many directions^ Few, howiveTj, 
appreciate fully tte magniti^i© aiid the complexity of the task ahead of 
uSj or should I say, on top of us, 'The puzzle whiich we ars atteiipting 
to gssemble contaliis far more pieces than most of those ^ho bt^ at times 
Impatiint v^lth us have to sort. Several members of my staff tax their 
energies to the limit and, if I regain confident when I attempt to take 
stock of all our tnitlatives, it is only because I taow that I cm coutit 
on their dedication^ ski 11 and iMginstion, 

Soma time a^©, I was toid tteat we received a frTOtic telephone call 
from Malion Airport, A flight from Thailand had depoiited a Thai filephant 
on Maltbn and its destination w^s the taktland Regiomai Park, ^^'Whwe 
1$ the pErk?'' the veice askid, ^^e have to gat the thing out ©/f hare!" 
Well, the National Library of Canada is still, by U,S. staiidards, a small 
elephmt, but it if grDwing bigger* We need m increasingly latger crew 
to look after hiro^. for I have no intention to send him to Lakeland Region ai 
r^rk. Elephants ftOTOally Bove slowly, and, if I may be fMSoml, I would 
say that I am rather happy not to have to ride a much bigger animal. There 
is probably scm virtue in bein| small, as well as in being young - we do 
not have to solve as yet many of the prrtlems which result from mare 
bigness* 

May I say in closing that we are Mxious to maintain our contacts 
with library leaders in your comtry in order to benefit as fully as 
possible from significant developinents there. We are increasing our 
contacts with library leaders in several other countries too. We must, 
hovever, find our ami solutions to our own pro1bl«s gmd v?e aim at building 
up pur library resources and services to sufficient strength in most 
disciplines and to develop services tailored to our ovm needs. We are 
internationally minded, and it is no doubt vital for a smaller nation to 
act internationally as we Canadiims do. We can only gain. My hope is 
that m should also be able to give something in rt^um. 



* # * * 
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THE NATIONAL SCIENCE LIBRARY AND ITS PROGRAM 



Jack E, Blrov\m 
Librarian, Matloniil Science Libraxy 



MR. BROIVK: The route "by which the NatiDnal Science Library (MSL) has TDach- 
ed its present state of existence has been tortuous md lomg, extending over 
a period of 50 years* I certainly hav^e no irttenticni of revl wing all of the» 
infiDrma^l agreMents, the government decisions snd the direct i\^es whereby the 
NSL has now reached its pxesant posture and the various roles and respon- 
sibilities assigned to it. 1 think it is enough to say that the NSL had 
its beginning in 1924 as the Library o f the National Re search Council of 
Canada. As the National Science Library, it is still a division of NRC, 
The resources and services of this libmry kept pace with the development 
of the NRC to the point where the library was soon performing functions of 
a National Science' Library* This de facto position was wcogaized infor- 
mally in the first National Library Act of I9S3 and more formally in 1966 
through a revision of the NRC Act. This formal action was further strength- 
ened in 1970 when, through a Cabinet directive, the NRC was assigned the 
responsibility for the de'Velopment of a national scientific and technical 
information systrni. The system was to be decentraliEed wherein existing 
information orga: nations were to be utilised as 'fully as possible. The 
system wa^ to b-e under the g€neral dire^ition of the National Librarian, 
The fact that all of these various acts and directives are not in harrnony 
is now creating some very interesting problems for Dr. Sylvestra end me 
and the rest of those who are responsible for impl*:^menting national infor- 
mation services , 

Mv purpose really is to outline to you the (activities and sarvices of 
the National Science Library as they txist today. I think I, like all of 
vou who halve wrked in the information field most of our lives ^ have had no 
difficulty in rocogni^inR that there is a vital relationship between the 
industrial, economic and social devclopponts of a country and the ability 
of that country to channel the right information to the right person at the 
riuht tiime. T hrivo therefore, been constnntly antazed that the developed 
co'untnes of the \<ar\d have been sloiv to provido mechanisms whereby these 
uoals can he nchioved. Indeed, we have procrastiMted so long in dealing 
with this problem that the job of processing the mass of existing informa^ 
tloTi and the flow wf !icv. infurmntinn has become a task of gigantic propor- 
tion r . 

Canaila has ben u.^l ns rcmisi^ in tackliui4 thi^ problem as any other 
^..iirut- ill the wwi lii Houcvcr, n< I incntioned e;iriior, by ruason of this 
dii'cwt.^c V^^^\ and ;i the rcstilt af a ^crit'S of studios which 
[M\ ^^-h\;rre rci^ rrcd To dcalini: with thv establishment of scientific in- 
* )rri;itj>>n iictu' , tr^- M'Joral p^uHM-nniL-nt tauK ntcps to make up for lost 
t,s, iud i'mJ d.n%p i i V ]miL<- for t f Jcvelopment of u natioiial STI 

..1.;; , it flic lu'c^vnt t.ro, I the iTiajor fui'ai poiRt, or 
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coordinating ageiicy for the existing STI system. Its resources have been 
dev^eloped and are continually beiiig developed in close cooperation with all 
the majoT libraries in Canada, particularly with the National Library and 
the- Qther federal libraries in Ottawa. These resources and services are 
designad to complement and supplement local resources, and also to provide 
the essential backup for the infomiation services provided by tha NSL^s 
stiaLff of information specialists and those of the NRC*s Technicai Infoma- 
tlon Service (TIS) , In other words^ the NSL is responsible for ensuring 
that scientists, engineers, technologists, research workers^ managers^ 
policy makers have ready access to any scientific and technical informatiom 
required in theix day-to--day workj regardless of whether the information or 
the publications they are seeking are held by the NSL or any other agency 
in Canada. 

I think it is important to note that the National Science Library iy 
not a library in the conventional sense of the word, but rather an "inftiar- 
mation transferral agency J' It has no depository or archival responsibil- 
ities and its literature resources are acquired solely because they comtain 
STI essential to the development of science and technology in Canada. 
Another pDint : mlikemost other major libraries^ except for mechanizing, 
for axample, the recording and listing of series held by the NSL and related 
bibliographical activities j we have don*e very little to mechaniEe internal 
processing oparations. Our prime concern has been to develop and implenient 
new techniiques to expedite and facilitate the retrieval and dissemination 
of ^hat 1 could refer to as "evaluated or pedigTeed scientific and techni- 
cal information/^ I think it is correct to say that the NSL's total activi- 
ties are user-oriented* 

The STI system as it exists links ^d makes available nationally the 
major literature and InfoniiatiDn reiources of a variety of agencies* This 
linking is accomplished at the present tiine by means of three basic net- 
works. The first of these networks is a network of about 245 universityj 
provincial and industrial libraries which up imtil now, through a variety 
of infoniial cooperative agreements make their resources available nationally 
primarily by means of loans and photocopies, Tha files of scientific and 
technical journals held by these libraries are linked by telex and by the 
I^atlonal Science Libra:^'s computer-based Union h^st of Scientifi c Materials 
in! Cajii-dian Libraries * This union list is an on-line system which could toe 
aocessedr by remote terminals , but at the moment this is still too costly, 
so we print it out* The fifth edition of this union list was published 
just last monthj and I no^ted that it now records about 46,000 different 
titles held by Canadian libraries* As you well know^ in the field of science 
and technology jouinals acwrat for at lemst 80 percent of scientific anJ 
technical lilerature* This means that Canadian scientists and engineers 
have, throujh the NSL or through their local libraries, access to the major 
portion of the world's scientific and technical literature* 
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The second network within the system is Dne based on the Canadian Selec- 
tive Dissemination of Inforiiiation program, CAN/SDI. I do not think I need 
to say too much about this; you are all very familiar with SDI systems* 1 
think maybe the outstajiding feature of CAN/SDI is that it is a national ser-^ 
vice. It is a cDmputer-base.:i system which provides current awareness^ and 
alerts subscribers to the existence o£ recent papers on various topics. At 
the present time we have 1,800 user profiles searched against 14 data bases 
to serv^e approximately 5,K00 end users. While Dr. Sylvestre was speaking 
he oientioned these data bases , atud it occurred to me I should note that of 
thes0 ? data bases, all but two of them are produced in the United States. 
So y^v6 hare is ona way in which we^ are very dependent on what is happen- 
ing 4fe& U.S*A, 

The CAN/SDI system became operational in 1969 after three years of ex- 
perimentation and testing- If you are fajniliar with SDI^ the system itself 
in Canada has been described in a great many papers so I am not going to go 
into it at any length, BQwever^ maybe I should make a note here of its main 
features. The 14 data bases which we use are each ineompatible with the 
other as far as the format is concerned and very often as far as the type 
of equipment that is required. These are converted to a common Library of 
Congress MARC-like format. This technique enables the user to access any 
of the source tape with one interest profiles to switch from one tape to 
another and to tap the information content of several tapes without major 
changes in the search tenns or the search logic. Also the NSL attempts to 
ensure that all papers cited in these tapes are available either at the NSL 
or other readily-acMssible centers in Canada^ and provides photocopies of 
cited papers not available through local sources. It is a eompletely use- 
less exercise , of course, to provide a scientist or a researcher with a list 
of five or^six papers which you tell him he must read* and then in the next 
breath say, "I'm sorry. The papers are not available in Canada^' So we 
have tried to get around the problem. 

Another interesting point is that the service is decentralized and one 
wherein search editors located in all parts of Canada serve as the interface 
between the system and the ultimate user. To date we have trained about 500 
search editors; these people are located in industrial fims, universities, 
hospitals, government departraents, research centers, These search editors 
are completely familiar with the CAN/SDI techniques md are knowledgeable 
in the subject fields of their clientele. To further strengthen this decen- 
tralized concept^ the NSL has designated three agencies as output centers 
for the CWJ/SDI services | for example^ the Hbxary of the Canadian Geolog- 
ical Survey is using the tapes and is responsible for interfacing with the 
geo science conunimity , 

In all of these decentralized concepts, the NSL is responsible for all 
technical details relating to computer processing and negotiations with tape 
suppliers. The deslgnat^J agencies are responsible for the construction of 
interest profiles and the meeting of users^ needs. It may be of interest 
to you that UNESCO and UNICEF have asked us co make this CAN/SDI program 
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available to UNESCO countries. To date we have established CAN/SDI type 
systems in Australia and South Africa, We are now about to set up a similar 
system in Argentina, and in India next fall, I think all this indicates 
that these developing countries are very much interested in a system which 
is working well in another developing country. 

The third network in this national system, CANOLE, is Canadian On-Line 
Enquiry System, Again, this is a computerized system for interactive search 
ing of large bibliographical data bases. It is an extension of CAN/SDI. How 
ever, unlike a batch system such as CAN/SDI, a conversational mode of oper- 
ation permits our users to query directly via computer cominuni cations ter- 
minals, one or more data bases, A user may modify his literature search 
dynamically in response to replies received from the system until the search 
produces potentially a relevant citation* The main advantages , of course, 
are speed, direct user control, easy access to a variety of bibliographical 
files ^ through one device and one system. Again, I think the unusual fea- 
ture of this is that it is a national system. It became oferational only 
in February of this year, mi it is very much an experimental project to 
test the validity and feasibility of accessing large data bases via remote 
terminals* We would like to know, for exanple, if there are a sufficient 
number of potential users who require rapid access to information and who 
are willing to pay the relatively high cost of this type of service. Also, 
why develop a Canadian on-line system when Canadians also have access to a 
large nLunber of data bases via, for example^ SDC^s ORBIT or Lockheed*s 
DIALOG? In other words > do use and cost justify a national on-line system? 

As with CAN/SDI, before, we implemented this on-line tetrospective 
searching facility, we did a limited market survey to determine the extent 
of intereBt for such a system. The results indicated keen interest^ in 
spite of the cost. The other factor which pTDmpted us to go ahead with this 
on-line system was that communication costs for low-ipeed and digital data 
transmission have been reduced by about SO percent with the introduction of 
Data Route and Info Dat, Data Route is a digital data network operated by 
the Trms-Canada Telephone System, and Info Dat^ which is veTy similar, is 
operated by the CN/CP Teleconmmicatlons. To give you some idea of the re- 
(iiction in costj the line charges between Ottawa and Vancouver before the 
advent of Data Route were about $3,000 per month; they are now $300 per 
month, which makes an oft- lint System economically feasible* . 

Mother thing tihat prompted us to go ahead was that through the use of 
CAN/SDI ^ we had built up over the last few years in machine-readable form 
over 4,000,000 reff/rences in all fields of science md tectaology* And again 
WQ felt that Canadians should be given an effactive alterative to similar 
developments in the U.S»A, with the ultimate goal of developing a strong 
national bibliographical network designed to meet present and future require 
ments. 

Because of -staff limitations and heavy use of the NRC computer which 
we are relying on now, the initial participation in this CANOLE system is 
limited to IS centers. Each center pays a membership fee of $700 a month. 
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This basic fee covers all camputor storage costs, digital file creation 
costs and provides up to 15 hours of uiUimited searching time. If a centur 
exceeds the 15 hours, they then pay $12 per connect haur. The centers are 
encouraged, of course, to charge for this service to their clientele in 
order to recover their own operating costs. At the present time m only 
have four data bases on-line': COMPENDEX, that is the Engineeri ng Indojc, 
which is covered from 1969 to date; INSPEC, from 197Q to date (this is the 
equivalent of Science Abstracts ) ; BA Pr e views, from 1973 to date and Chemi- 
cal Abstracts CONDENSAfES , 1973 to date/ 

In addition to serving as the focal point of these three networks and 
as a coordinator for the national SDI systeni, the NSL provides several 
accessory and coordinating services which are also national in scope » The 
NSL serves as the Health Sciences Resource Center, and as such, is reiipon- 
sible for coordinating and strengthening the relev^ant bibliogTaphic re- 
sources of the country. The NSL operates as the NffiDLARS center for Cinada, 
and during this past year we have set up 10 NffiDLIME centers which ai^e oper- 
ating independently. We are simply responsible for organising and getting 
them going, but they access the MEDLINE data base via links in the United 
States, We publish a variety of tools to facilitate this use of the medi- 
cal resources. 

We have developed a computer-based information exchange center uhich 
facilitates the storage and retrieval of inforniation relating to current 
re^^earch projects in universities as funded by tlv- federal government. This 
is being extended; it is an on-line system. We a.c irking under a contrnct 
for the Ministry of State for Science and Technology, and now have an on- 
line system which we call ISA, that is, an Inventory of Scientific Activi- 
ties within the federal government, In other words it answers the questions 
'mho is doing what research? Where? How much is this costing? Who is 
sponsoring itf* It is somewhat similar to the Science Information Exchange 
at the Smithsonian, only on a much smaller scale, 

The NSL also serves as a national center for information on pollution 
and environmental control. We have developed a pollution data base, an on- 
line system, which covers the world's literature from September 1968, and 
to date contains about 60,000 citations. 

To give you sorne idea of the siie of our operation, in the provision 
of loans and photocopies we are now processing about 600 requests a day. 
We have a 36-hour response time; we guarantee that within 36 hours after 
the request has been received, the InforTnation will have been sent out, Of 
course, we have no control of what happens to it once it gets into the Cana- 
dian postal system* 

Despite these promising developments, it is very evident that a large 
percentage of the potential users of SDI do not have ready access to infor- 
mation whir^h is relevant and timely. Existing services are not well known 
and therefore not used to the maximum. There are frustrating delays xa the 
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delivery of needed documents and infonnation* There has been the failure 
to recognize the strength of local resources and expertise and to tap them. 
These weaknesses in the information system are, In a large Tneasure, inher- 
ent in the geographical and political nature of Canada. Steps are now be- 
ing taken to overcome these constraiiits to progress hy expanding the pre- 
sent system. One of the steps will he to bring a closer integration between 
the National Science Library and the NRC's Technical Infonnation Service to 
form what might be called a Canadian Institute for Scientific and Technical 
Information. Concurrent with this action, we are planning to establish re- 
V gional referral centers which will coordinate and make available total in- 
formation resources and subject expertise in a given region, 

The expansion of the NSL's activities has been severely hampered by 
inadequate working quarters. However in Febmary of this year these space 
difficulties were overcome when we moved into m ultra-modern building which 
now houses the National Science Library ajid the NRC*s Technical Information 
Service. This building has been 12 years in the planing and two and a 
half years in construction. It has been designed to house 2,000,000 volumes 
and to utilize all the latest mechanized techniques for processing and 
disseminating infoimation. One floor is designed entirely for computerized 
operation and the building is so wired that terrolnals can be hooked in at 
any point in the building to put information into the computer and retrieve 
it- Since Keyes Metcalf is here, I cannot resist mentioning that here we 
have anoi^her input from the United States in that Mr, Metcalf has been con- 
sultant on this building. I certainly will give him all credit for this 
very unusual building. 
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CANADI.4N UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES AND LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS 



Dean Halliwell 
University of Victoria 



Last fall I accepted with alacrity an invitation from Bruce Peel to 
participate in the program he was then developing for this meeting. I 
had two basic motives; first, quite frankly, was the opportimity it 
presented me, as librarian of a smalUsh university, to participate some- 
what more than vicariously in the counsels of the mighty, the big boys 
of academic librarianship; secondly, as a practising Canadian nationalist, 
although not on the extreme edges of that apparently proliferating breed, 
I welcomed the chance to in^rove the level of understanding of Canada 
among some of my fellow librarians. Somewhat shamefacedly, 1 must confess 
that in some measure my Canadian nationalism, like that of many of my 
countrymen, arises from a defensive feeling that the world outside our 
border, and in particular that important portion of it Insnediately south 
of our border, really does not know much about us. The more paranoid 
among us suspect that it does not really care. I hope they are wrong. 
I hope, too, that I can draw back the curtain at least a little for each 
of you. realizing that my self-assigned task is to improve your level of 
imderstanding, not to perfect it. 

Bruce originally asked me to deal with "Canadian library organizations - 
their history, aims and achievements". Rashly, I agreed to do so within 
a 30 minute framework. Rashly, because the task on more sober reflection 
seemed somewhat akin to that which some future encyclopedist will face m 
summarizing the intricacies of Watergate in a couple of thousand words. 
Presumably, I would have some slight advantage, since I have had substantial 
personal involvement. 

Subsequently Bruce made three changes. He reduced my time allotment 
from 30 to 20 minutes. Well, brevity supposedly Is the soul of wit. Then 
he expanded the topic from library organizations by adding a request that 
I also discuss university libraries in Canada. Mercifully, his thiru 
action was to lighten the load by asking Rosario de Varennes to speak about 
the French fact in Canada. I will, therefore, restrict my discursive 
remarks to English-speaking Canada, And, rather perversely, I am going to 
talk less about libraries than about library organizations in Canada. 

It is a fact that Canadian librarians are. If not well, or even 
thoroughly, at least generously, supplied with library organizations. As 
in so mm^y aspects of our national existence, the pattern with which you 
are familiar is reflected here in Canada, in that there are national, 
regional and provincial associations of a general nature as well as groupings 
by special area of interest and, as well, organizations which have eschewed 
the term library or librarian. 
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So we have the Canadian Library Association ^ a regional association 
in the Maritime Provinces, provincial associations in all but two of the 
ten provinces, plus purely professional associations in three provinces* 
*niere are associations of music librarians^ of map librarians and of law 
librarians* as well as of library educators and of information scientists. 
TTiere are two chapters of the Special Libraries Association, as well as 
many individual members of SLA» Our medical librarians, oddly enough, have 
no association of their own but belong to MLA. CanadiM membership in 
ALA is larger than that of many, if not most, of the states. Many British 
Columbia librarians are members of the Pacific Northwest Library 
Association* and the few librarians In the Yukon find a home in the Alaska 
Library Association, another exanple of library services crossing borders, 
as I discovered when, as President of CLA, I attended m AKLA conference 
in Whitehorse, 

The national association into which is focussed the main interest and 
activity of Canadian librarians Is, quite naturally, the Canadian Library 
Association. Only 29 years old, CLA is a postwar baby and, by comparison 
with the almost-centenarian ALA, still a stripling. But it does have 
some rather respectable accomplishments to its credit, ^foremost o£ which 
I suspect is that it has given Canadian librarians a nitlonal foim in 
* which to discover their communities of Interest and to submerge their 
regional or work-oriented interests* Four thousand members spread across 
4000 miles Is a trite but reasonably graphic way to describe CLA and to 
point up the need for a unifying force. Md that it has been and will, I 
believe^ continue to be even in its new organizational clothing, for with 
the adoption last year of a new constitution , it has become in large part 
a federation of five semi- autonomous associations representing academic, 
public, school and special libraries and libra^^ trustees* 

Each of the five associations is responding vigorously to the 
opportuniiy afforded it by the reorganiEation which CLA has undergone in 
the past three or four years - a reorganliation which has been much less 
traumatic than that through which MA continues to struggle, I feel that 
one particularly significant and heartening aspect of the new str^cture 
of CLA is the direct involvement, for the first time, of the provincial 
and regional associations in its governing council. At a time vrtien there 
is considerable pressure in ALA to disenfranchise chapter council lorSj my 
opinion may seem su:^rislng* It is based, however, on my conviction that, 
at least in the Cmadian context, there is much to gain and little to lose 
in carrying over into libraxlanship a phenomenon of CMadian politicSs 
the federal -provincial conference, with the Intention of ensuring that all 
are working toward coimnon goals imd that, insofar as possible, their 
efforts are coordinated ratheT than duplicative* 

This is particularly importMt now^ when the thrust of so much 
activity among librarians Is toward the development of consortia, networks 
md systems and when there is an Increasing awareness and acceptance of 
the desirability of modulating individuality in the interests of closer 
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interrelationships bitween all types of librariei. CLA has chosen as its 
conference theme for the meetings in Winnipeg next month Canadian library 
systems and networks, their planning and development." Jack Brown, 
reflecting the interest and leadership which he and Guy Sylvestre have 
brought to the cooperative solution of Canadian Hhr^y problems on a 
national basis, is the coordinator of that program. 

Somewhat more than parenthetically, I now add that this is only fair, 
for one of the first and foremost interests of CLA from its inception was 
to press for action by the Canadian govemment to establish a National 
Library And Guy Sylvestre in particular will bear witness that the 
interest of the Association and of its constituent bodies has Mt waned in 
subsequent years. Briefs to the federal govemment or to the National 
Library or to both, are common results of the work of the Association s 
committees, and they more often than not get results, whether it is in the 
establishment q£ an Office of Canadian Library Resources, as recowended 
initially by Edwin Williams of Harvard and Robert Downs of IH^no^-s, or 
the leadership undertaken by our national libraries in the fields of union 
lists, union catalogs and library automation projects. 

Mention of Robert Downs affords me a logical progxess ion from t5»e 
Barent association, CLA. to its academic con^onent, the Canadian 
Assoaation of Col ege and University Libraries. As CLA is the equivalent 
of ALA so CACUL is the equival#nt of ACRL. with the advantage that the 
acronym is, if not euphonious, at least capable of pronunciation, and more 

one librarian has observed that CACUL is perhaps only too appropriate 
a Ascription for some of its meetings. CACUL is very mwch an infant. I 
suwoS having been bom in 1963. but a lusty infant it has been and 
conlinu« to bl. Like many library associations. CLA «as critic i«d for 
years at least by academic librarians, for being over!/ concerned with 
Sic Ubrary affairs and dominated by public librarians. CACUL- s birth 
coincided with the very considerable expansion of Canadian universities in 
tSe early sixties and its attentions and activities have centered more or 
Uss consistently on ensuring that academic libraries receive due consider^ 
ation in that period of almost explosive growth, 

nne of CACUL' s first substantial endeavors was to endorse 
Edwin Williams' findings that, with few exceptloni, Canada's university 
liJSries were ill-equipped to cope with the demands that the sixties 
iere certain to bring. Robert Blackburn was largely 

«"ling out the costs that any reasonable progress adequacy wjuld 

Svolve Early in its existence, CACUL had the foresight to become tt| 
Sficial library arm of the Association of Universitiea and Colleges of 
Canada tte orgLiEation of its parent institutions. And %t Joint 
«S^orshl^ by CACUL and AUCC that resulted in the greatly expanded second 
S^y 5 Canadlw academic libraries in 1966 and 1967 by a te^ which was 
uHy Rfb«t Downs and included Bruce Peel . The f-^^^^^^ 
iarg« part the blueprint for academic library developinent m the later 

sixties, 
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Another substantial CACUL achievement was the publication in 1964 ^ 
of its set of qualitative and quantitative standards for university 
libraries J which established or reiterated some useful and important 
benchmarks which I, and many of my colleagues, have used to good puipose* 
Ihfortunately , a project to develop revised standards ran into heavy going 
some three years agOj in large part, I believe, because the task was 
entrusted mainly to theoreticians from the ranks of library educators 
rather than to more practically-minded practitioners. But there is progress 
afoot; a new committee is at work and new standards can be expected* 

I mentioned that CLA md its constituent parts have a substantial 
history of presenting briefs to governments* One area in which CACUL has 
been concerned and active has been the thorny one of copyright, for the 
problems and uncertainties in Canada are in many ways parallel to those 
in the United States, Basil Stuart-Stubbs has been particularly active 
and effective in gathering and presenting factual data to counter the 
arginnents of publishers and authors that the photocopying practices of 
university libraries are an abomination and a stench in the nostrils of the 
godly* And, as another indicator that there is really no new thing under 
the sun, in noting -that your sessions tomorrow are concerned with inter- 
library loans j I am reminded that Robert Blackburn has been a persuasive 
and witty writer on that topic and that CLA, in conjunction with our 
national libraries, was instrLunental in developing telex procedures for 
use in interlibrary loan activities, procedures which have received wide 
acceptance. 

In tuining briefly to a look at Canadian university libraries, I will 
bridge the transition from the overview of library organizations by 
mentioning that CACUL, as part of the reorganization recently effected by 
CLA, has itself set up three groups of institutional members with relatively 
common interests. One is composed of the libraries of two-year institutions 
a relatively new phenomenon in Canada but one which has mushroomed in the 
past decade as most provinces have established community colleges, regional 
colleges^ or whatever term the particular jurisdiction may have chosen* 
Numbering in the dozens^ these institutions are for the most part small in 
student nianbers, few exceeding a couple of thousand students in programs 
that are more commonly vocational or technical than academic in nature, 
The large Mierican junior college is not as yet a coiranon phenomenon in 
Canada, 

Nor does the Cmadian scene reflect the great number and variety of 
four-year institutions to be found in the United States » There are barely 
hO degree-granting institutions in Canada; with few exceptions they are 
called universities and, equairy commonly, they are provlncially supported^ 
in the sense that the major portion of their funds (aside from student fees, 
which represent on average perhaps 15 percent of total revenues) from the 
provincial government. Under the Canadian constitution (and I will add^ 
parenthetically^ that I am completely incompetent to answer questions as 
to why that rather evanescent doctment is in fact an act of the Parlianent 
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of the United Kingdom) under our constitution, education is a provincial 
responsibility and, since the concept of ^'states' rights'' is not altogether 
miknown here/ federal funds cannot flow directly to Canadian universities. 
This, of course, spares us the pain of having an administration cut back 
or cut out appropriated funds. And, with typical Canadian resourcefulness, 
our federal government does transfer substantial fimds to the provinces by 
a carefully calculated foxmula, with everyone imderstanding that these are 
to be used in support of universities, but nobody being so gauche as to 
say so. As you might guess, it is called revenue- sharing. 

To get back to our 50-odd universities, CACUL has established a 
pecking order on more or less arbitrary lines, at least insofar as their 
libraries are concerned. The two university groups within CACUL are 
known as the Small Universities Section and CARL, CARL might with some 
logic be understood to stand for the Canadian Association of Research 
Libraries; that does have a familiar sound. In reality^ howtver, it 
identifies the Canadiaji AGademic and Research Libraries, I can better 
explain the inclusion of the word Research, which paved the way for 
membership by the National Library and the National Science Library than 
I can that of Academic, which has the perhaps imfortimate connotation 
that only the larger universities have that distinction. The dividing 
line, incidentally, is not size of student population, but the offering of 
a suitable number and variety of doctoral progrms* In addition to the 
national libraries, CARL now includes 26 institutions, of which our 
afternoon's host, Toronto, is largest, and my own, Victoria, is among the 
smallest. Ten CARL institutions are in Ontario, five in Quebec, five in 
the three prairie provinces, three in the Atlantic provinces and three in 
British Columbia. Together they serve some 280,000 students, of whom 
some 40,000 are in graduate programs, the remainder in tmdergraduate and 
professional programs. In 1973/74 those libraries -had budgets of about 
$75,000,000, with expenditures on salaries representing slightly over 60 
percent and on acquisitions and binding slightly over 30 parcent. They 
employed nearly 1,400 professional and 4,500 supporting staff, figures 
which had changed relatively little in the past couple of yaars as 
stationary or declining enrollments and budget restrictions brought an 
end to an era of rapid expansion* 

As tighter budgets came in with the seventies, Canadian academic 
libraries turned with greater urgency and, in some instances at least, 
under the hot breath of govemmental scrutiny and presiure, to 
investigation of m Involvement in projects of a cooperative nature, I 
think that the instincts toward cooperation and coordination were there 
anyway, but they received greater impetus as expansion gave way to a 
standstill status* The 14 provincial universities in Ontario have what 
is undoubtedly the most formal orgmlzation in j^glish-speaking Canada, 
and some of the most significant developments md proposals have originated 
here: the interlibrary loan network, the experimental computer-based 
cataloging system which we outlanders are led to believe resides in the 
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bowels of the Robarts Library^ the University of Guelph^s widaly copied 
inethod of handling govemment publications. But, as a native westerner 
who finds it difficult still to believe that any good can come from totario^ 
let me hasten to add that there are cooperative stirrings in the prairie 
provinces as wellj under the aegis initially of the Coiincil of Westein 
Canadian IMiversity Libraries (b. beautiful acronyms COWCUL^ coined by that 
old cowpoke, Bruce Peel) and more recently under the Council of Prairie 
University Libraries, the less euphonious COPUL. 

I hejitate to mention that COWCUL became COPUL through the defection 
of British Columbia's three musketeers^ but I must fact facts and actaiow- 
ledge the grain of truth in the suggestion that, in reality, the lotus-eaters 
west of the Rocky Mountains are perhaps the most separatist of all Canadians* 
And so I come to TRIUL, or the Tri-University Libraries of the University 
of British Columbia, Simon Fraser University and the University of Victoria, 
with its semi-annual retreats to a Vancouver Island resort and its hard-workin 
and productive committees end task forces. We have come a long and 
cooperative way from the sunny afternoon some six or eight years ago when 
Basil Stuart-Stubbs, Don Baird, and I, met over two or three or maybe more 
bottles in the Halliwel Is' backyard and talked cooperation. But that is 
another story. 

Md, since I have carefully refrained from mentioning La Belle Province, 
I am not really sure that I have mentioned much of consequence. Let me now 
make way for Rosario de Varennes. 

* * * * 
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F RENCH- LANGUAGE UNIITSRSITY LIBRARIES AND THEIR PROBLEMS 

. — — — — 

SOm DIFFICULTIES OF LIVING IN FRENCH IN NORTH ANffiRICA 

Rosario de Varennes 
Universite Laval 



Introduction 



It is quite appropriate to discuss such a topic at the exact time when 
the Government of Quebec Province - or shall we say State - is about to 
introduce into the Legislative Assembly the most crucial and debataDle diU 
of recent years concerning the status of French language m that enclave 
of North America. I would not dare be so presumptuous as to express beiore 
you a personal opinion in that matter. On the other hand, I must say I 
m happy to have such a nice epportimity to convey to English-speaking Canadian 
and American colleagues some of our real life problems, not m ordeT to 
draw some kind of pity or condescension from you, nor to lure you with a 
scent of live folkloric or exotic fragrance, but rather to try to convince 
you 6f the inescapable multicultural environment we live in today, even m 
North America, and maybe to offer you some hints at practical solutions 
beyond linguistic barriers. 

Difficulty of staff recruitment and replacement 

One basic difficulty relates to professional staff recruitment and 
replacement. The difficulty is compounded by various factors: scarcity 
of French population, existence of only one accredited library school giving 
instruction in French (in fact the only French library school accredited 
by ALA), the relatively recent development of scientifically organized 
French university library collections, the recent emergence of French 
librarians as truly professional people. In fact we are m no better 
position than the other North American librarians for that matter, except 
that since May 1969 we enjoy by public law the status of professional 
librarians organized in a corporation - the Corporation of Professional 
Librarians of Quebec. I must add here that, as far as associations are 
concerned, the new corporation is rapidly becoming the real instrument of 
promotion of the profession in the Province, a goal never attained by the 
other general or related associations like the Quebec Library Association 
fOLAT 1 'Association canadienne des bibliothecaires de langue francaise 
(ACBLF). recently superseded by I'Associatlon pour I'avancement des sciences 
it techniques de la documentation (ASTED inc.), the Quebec Chapter of the 
Canadian Association for Infomation Science (CAIS) . the Montreal Chapter 
of Special Libraries Association. 

* The impact of the situation bears not so much at the level of current 
openings in lower grades = in fact new graduates are faced with a paucity 
of joS offerings due to so widely spread drastic cuts in public moneys for 
university library budgets. Rather the real difficulty consists in the 
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levelopment of a sufficient pool of expertise to fill adequately key positions 
aid prcvide the needed brain potential to conceive new ideas and systems, 
'ou must raalize that one condition of such expertise in the present context 
.mplies the possibility of easily communicating with other North American 
■xperts in the field, because the French counterpart expertise from Europe 
s -Still limited and often not adapted to local conditions. On the other 
land, the French-Canadian expert must struggle with his mother- tongue and 
;ven create neologisms to express adequately the new realities of librarian- 
-hipi especially In the fields of information science and library automation, 
.nd try to keep abreast of new French vocabulary developed in the mother 
;ountry. 

Tile fact is imfortunately that such prominent French-Canadian librarians 
re still very few and consequently they live a very stressing professional 
areer being divided between pressing needs at their local institutions 
nd at the national level and being called upon to sit on too numerous 
oimittees and working groups. Also a certain imbalance between local 
nstitutious may result from the concentration of some of these persons in 
ne place, 

cq^uisition of documentation 

A similar phenomenon prevails concerning the availability of library 
aterial in French, As you may well Imow, the literature published in 
rench, especially in science and technology, is indeed minimal compared 
o English outputs and that is critical for an institution like Laval 
hiversity for example where most of scientific textbooks are American even 
hough the teaching is given in French, toother factor is higher prices 
or French books, except maybe for general literature* Save that intrinsic 
ifficulty of the French book trade, there is no special problem of 
cquisition proper but the rather slow traffic between Europe and Canada 
nd even Montreal and Quebec City, and also^ more stringent, the recent 
rovincial legislation forcing libraries to buy only through accredited 
ocal book dealers* This explains the recent proliferation in Montreal of 
uebec owned subsidiaries of most of the large European and American book 
ealers* Tliere exist also various ways of circumventing the law; for 
x^ple accraditation of local university presses* The intent of the 
rders- in "Council was to promote the local literary production, mostly 
rench-Canadian, and to protect it against the invasion of the American 
iterary deluge, and also to reinforce the economic condition of local book 
ealers . 

These aims were achieved in some way, as can be judged by the 
romotional literature currantly issued, most of it machine-generated from 
he international French data base of Franca Expansion, vi^*: Ripertoire 
e 1 'Edition au Quebec, R^partoire das livres et matlrlels d'enseignment 
isp^nibles, Choix de titres canadiens en langue frmyaise, Vient da 
arsltra, etc, - but in many instances to the detriment of library budgets* 
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Processing of library material 



Doubtless, it is in the area of technical services where the necessity 
of living in French imposes the most strenuous and costly efforts. The 
intellectual task involved may be summarized in a very simple statement: 
the provision of cataloging information in Frenchs or the provision in 
French of a bibliographic and conceptual approach to the existing literature, 
taking into account as far as possible accepted national and intemational 
standards. That means in concrete terms the elaboration of name and subject 
authority files incorporating equivalences, the adoption of appropriate 
transliteration tables, the adaptation of cataloging and filing rules, etc. 
In that connection, it is worth mentioning the publication in August 1973 
of the French version of the Anglo-American Cataloging Rules, North Aiiperican 
edition^ prepared jointly by ACBLF and a French counterpart and officially 
launched during I FLA meeting at Grenoble, France. Also it is worth noting 
the agreemant passed betwe*sn the National Library of Canada and Laval 
University Library aimed at concerting the latter^ s computerized List of 
Subject Headings in French into a national standard and at complementing it 
by automatic cross references from French to English and vice versa. In 
fact* the taval *^repertoire" is already widely used throughout the world 
French library community. For example inside the data bank of France 
Expansion, and since January 1974 it is the only source for French headings 
in Canadiana , the Canadian national bibliography. 

One drawback though of utilizing French variants for main and added 
entries is the almost impossibility * at least in a manual environment, to 
take full advantage of existing products like LC proofslips or cards or 
microfiches even when they refer to French books; hence additional costs 
md delays in processing/ Curiously enough the advent of library automation, 
especially in an on-line environment, seems to offer better possibilities • 
First hints at these multipartite or multilingual combinations inside data 
banks came from Europe, we' must confess, with BNB, MARC and MONOCLE or first 
version of French MARC, for example, but were readily incorporated into the 
Canadian MARC Project to answer peculiar bilingual needs of the Canadian 
library community* Recently, a group of Quebec and Ontario universities 
jointly launched an on-line shared cataloging project similar to OCLC but 
geared to specific Canadian needs and will try to bring to fruition this 
conceptual design, Mother exercise in the sme vein consists in elaborating 
search strategies using French or English terms to access various data 
banks and provide SDI services, examples being Cm/OLE at the National 
Science Library md VIBANQ/VIBANQUE (computerised information retrieval 
system on mechanical vibration) at Laval University; I could propose some 
other live occurences of bilingual treatment achieved by computer processing. 
Here I must take the opportunity to praise both National Libraries and 
their respective directors, Mr, Sylvestre and Mr. Brovm, for their 
indefatigable efforts to answer the needs of the French-Cmadian minority 
of the country. Also T would like to convey to the director of the 
University of Toronto Library, Mr. Blackburn, the gratefulness of Quebec 
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university iibraries participating in the OULCS Monograph Demonstration 
Project for the machine support offered the project in the Robarts Library 
and their hope that the Toronto syscem staff will do even the impDSsible to 
guarantee the tiill success of the operation. 

To aonclude I might say that, everything considered, the cultural 
reality of living in French in North Ajnerica amounts to a very appealing 
challenge we feel French-Canadian librarians have pretty well taken up so 
far. 



* * * * 
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COMMISSION ON CANADIAN STUDIES 



T. H. B. S-mons 
Commission on Canadian Studies 



MR. SYMQNS: It may be of special interest, but it is also especially diff- 
icult, to speak on the subject of the work of the Commission on Canadian 
Studies to this group. Perhaps the most useful way to commence would be to 
look briefly at the terms of reference of the Commission. The Commission 
was established some 20 months ago by the 70 universities of Canada through 
the Association of Ifriiversities and Colleges of Canada with the support of 
the Canada Council mii to a lesser degree with the support of the Science 
Council , to study and to report upon the state of teaching and research in 
studies relating to Canada at Canadian universiti^js , 

There were eight terms of reference: 

1) to report upon the course content offered at the graduate 
and undergraduate levels in the various fields of study relating to 
Canada; 

2) to look at foTmally designated prograJTis of Canadian studies; 

3) to look at the location and extent of iibrary holdings and 
other resources and materials relevant to Canadim studies a^d also 
to examine the degree of ready access to these materials; 

4) to look at the adequacy of financial support for teaching 
and research throughout this country; 

5) to look at the opportunity of si:^port for research; 

6) to examine requirements for personnel ^ the future needs of 
the country and also the orientation of peopla engaged in teaching 
and research in Canada, (Theje is a good deal of conoam in Canada, 
particularly in the university conmunity, about the question of 
whether or not our universities are being assimilated into a continen- 
tal North Americm point of view. This is reflected at the univer- 
sity staffing level by the concern as to whether or not there is too 
high a pi^portion of non-Canadian university itaff and^ in particu- 
lar, staff members from the neighboring country* It is a very deli- 
cate question, and yet It is one that the Commission has been asked 

to examine* 

7) to look at the possibilities for new progrMs relating to 
Canada ; 

8) any other related matters, 
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You might wonder why such a Commission has been established and I think 
it undoubtedlv' relates to the grovth ol national feeling in the country, and 
perhaps also a growth of regional feeling, including a very special feeling 
in the province'of Quebec, but also in other regions. It may well be that 
the province of British Columbia is the most separatist in the nation. 

I think that the Commission ha? been created really in response to 
deeper and more valid concerns than simply an excess of Canadian national 
feeling, though I do not discount the propriety of a reasonable degree ^of 
concern'about our national interests. The essential reason, I think, for 
the creation of the Commission has been a very real concern amongst the aca- 
demic coranunity itself and amongst the wider Canadian public, as to whether 
or not our universities are paying an adequate amount of attention to the 
particular needs and particular opportunities of our own country in programs 
of teaching and research. I think this is a valid question and one that 
merits exploration. The Commission's report will be, I hope, a thoughtful 
exploration of educational questions conducted in .icademic terms and not an 
exercise in flag-waving. 

The Commission's v^ork has proceeded in three broad phases; the first 
phase, or public phase, involved an invitation for briefs, the holdingof 
public hearings in every part of the country, a great many formal and in- 
formal consultations and a vast amount of correspondence. The response to 
the public phase was extraordinary, both from within the academic community 
and the wider public community, and it made unmistakably clear that there 
really is tremendous interest and concern across the entire country about 
the matters upon which the Commissioa ha« been asked to report. The Commis- 
sion held some 50 public hearings; it has received some 12,000 letters; and 
it has received now towards 1,000 briefs, which is a simply phenomenal re- 
sponse for a university commission in a still comparatively small country. 

The second phase, which proceeded at the same time, involved the re- 
search and staff work by the Commission itself. I have been very fortunate 
indeed in the wonderful assistance that I had with this aspect of the Commis 
sion's work. A good deal of particularly careful research work was needed 
of a rather special sort, because the Commission is dealing with questions 
and issues on many of which there are strong differences o£ opinion. These 
differences of opinion extend to disagreements as to what are the facts m 
the case Beyond this and more significant, there are a good many deep 
differences in values and backgrounds, traditions, points of view, cultural 
situations which the Commission must examine and on which it must report, 
these differences are probably irreconcilable, even when there is a great 
deal of goodwill. Thus, the Commission on Canadian Studies has been asked 
to report and to make recommendations upon a highly complex and sensitive 
area of academic and public concern. In this difficult situation, as you 
will appreciate, good research plays a key role. 
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The final phase of the ComiTiission work, which I am glad to report to 

you is the one which we are now in, is the writing of the report. This is 

now well advanced; I hope that it will be completed by the end of June, It 

will bo published in both our country^s official languages in September. 

The outline of the Commi^.sion^ s report* is as follows: The introduc- 
tion will provi-de an overview and identity themes, report on the work and 
objectives of the Commission, and comment briefly on some of the problems 
that we have encountered. 

Chapter 3, '^rhe Rationale for Canadian Studies,'^ is an important chap- 
ter, and the need for such a chapter may be one that would interest our 
colleagues from the United States. The fact of the matter is that it is 
necessary still in this country to establish the fact that it is legitimate 
and academically respectable^ not chauvinistic simply^ to have a thoughtful 
interest in research and teaching questions related to our own society. 
There has been almost a tradition that it is slightly bad form to express 
too actively an interest in Canadian research questions^ in Canadian liter- 
ature (as opposed to other literature), in Canadian social situations (as 
opposed to problems on the east side of New York) s in resource economics 
(it has always been more respectable to look at the problems of Uganda than 
of the Yukon). One of the tasks of the Commission is to provide a rationale^ 
an academic framework, a philosophical base which makes clear the academic 
legitimacy of a proper degree of concern in a scholarly way about one's 
owm society. This has to be dorie in the face of a good deal of skepticism, 
a good deal of indifference and frankly, a good deal of academic snobbery. 

Ihe next 8 chapters, from 4 to 12, are really data base chapters. They 
are designed to provide an overview of what is and what is not going on in 
this country at the university level involving teaching and research about 
Canada. It has been approached by the Commission with, I think , few or no 
preconceptions* We are looking, essential ly^ for an awareness factor. We 
want to know if some appropriate degree of attention is being given to the 
Canadian context and content of teaching and research when it is appropriate 
to do so. Is there some reasonable degree of attention being given to Cana- 
dian problems, materials, e. imples? While our findings indicated that there 
is a great deal going on, there are frankly, frequent and very large gaps^ 
sometimes of quite glaring extent, of neglected opportunity, neglected 
needs, in terms of research and teaching about our own country. 

There is a danger ^ I think ^ when one talks about Canadian content in 
university curricula, not only of chauvinism, but a danger of tokenism. At 
a time when there is a rising feeling of national awareness in the country ^ 
it is a very easy and tempting thing for universities to offer courses that 
they label rather flamboyantly as Canadian studies or Cmadian something -or- 

*The Outline ^oT^e repFrt appears at the end of this paper. 
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other, without adequate attention to the content and to the standards. I 
think this is a situation that may have occurred in regard to some of the 
Black Studies programs ^ for example, that have been put together pretty 
quickly. All of our societies have examples of this. So that I think one 
h^s to approach with caution the question of Canadian content* The test is 
not what labels there are; the test is the reality of the content. I think 
the reading list is likely to be a far more useful guide than a calendar 
statenient, for example, 

The Comiiiission has looked at the question of the opportunities for re- 
search and graduate woik in Canadian studies and this, o£ course^ has enor- 
mous implications for our university libraries. One has to bear in mind 
that research is international, but nonetheless j I think it is reasonable 
to say that Canada has distinctive interests and problems j some of them 
pretty interesting, which do need research attention, but they are often 
not getting anything like the amount of attention that they need. In gradu- 
ate studies, while more work is occurring each year^ there has been an enor- 
mous amount of neglect of Canadian studies, for example, one of our major 
universities which has a very extensive progrm of English literature at 
the graduate level (very nearly 100 options) ^ has only one course related 
to the literature of our own country. It is only offered if people ask for 
it, and I think they are not terribly encouraged to ask for it. That kind 
of situation can be repeated in every part of this country with the possible 
wception of French-speaking Canada where there has been a much more healthy 
and natural tradition of academic interest in their own achievenients. 

Part of the trouble is indifference; part of it is that Canadian under- 
statement; but part of it I think is downright discQuragement and discrimin- 
ation which is perpetrated primarily by Canadians on themselves* Our na- 
tionalists get up-tight about it and say it is the Ainerican professors who 
are doing it, but I think the chief culprits in the act are Canadian aca- 
demics who are not very encouraging to young graduate students coding on 
who want to look at a problem relating to the Canadian north or the Canadian 
Maritime frontier or the problems of the Canadian native people* and who 
want them instead, almost as an article of academic faith, to pay attention 
to Hemingway, because that is who they paid attention to 20 years ago when 
they were at Cornell, or to pay attention to the problems of the race rala* 
tions in the United States or in some other part of the world, because that 
is what they were looking at when they were in sociology 15 or 25 years ago. 
For the most part, it is unconscious, I think, but 1 am afraid there is a 
fair amount of conscious discouragement and discrimination directad also at 
young Canadian scholars who want to develop in rtspectable academic ways, 
their research interests at the graduate level in their own society. 

Briefly, the Commission looked at the need for an understanding of our 
ovm academic traditions, which are distinct; they are not British* they are 
not French, they are not American or German; they are an extraordinary 
thing - the product of our own history, l^less we study them we cannot 
Understand them and we cannot develop them in an appropriate way. And we, 
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until recently, have done nothing about the study of our ov.ti educational 
institutions/ We look at the Canadian component in education for the pro- 
fessions, again not in a chauvinistic way but in a coimnon sense way. It is 
important that there be an appropriate awareness of the Canadian context in 
architecture, law, business, and engineering. Our country lost three miles 
of highway, and I mean literally lost, nobody quite knows where it went, 
about two seasons ago because it was built with the best and most approved 
and respected CalifDmia stmdards, and it was built on permafrost , It just 
had no relevance to the climatic conditions of this country, Tliis is true, 
of course, of a great deal of the architecture which our students are taught 
and which they regurgitate from ranch bungalow conceptions of living that 
really do not have much place in our society, given the tremendously differ- 
ent climate and, to some extent^ the different lifestyle. So there is a 
need for a kind of thoughtful review of our professional education arrange- 
ments, lust to see that we are not short=changing the students, that we are 
preparing them to live and to serve the society that they will actually be 
in . 

Science, like research of course , is and must be international, but 
there are in' fact areas of scientific need pertaining particularly to the 
problem.s of this country or to the opportunities provided by the land mass 
of this country, that we could profitably devote far more attention to 
than we are , 

I think the most important development in higher education in Canada 
in the last 20 years has been the tremendous growth of the community college 
system. In significi^ce this probsbly surpasses the development at the uni- 
versity level. Fifteen years ago there were three or four Qommunity colleges 
in Canada; today there are almost 200, so this has been a revQlutionary 
development, and it is important that we look at what is happening in that 
area of postsecondary education. 

We are looking at the kind of educational opportunities to learn about 
this country which students are receiving in the schools before they come 
to the universities. This is simply an acknowledgement of the fact that 
education is^ of course, a continuum. 

Regarding Canadian studies abroad, there is a large and growing inter- 
est in mmy other parts of the world about this country. So far we have 
failed to respond to this interest. One of the jobs of the Commission is 
to identify this interest and to make recommendations about ways of support- 
ing teaching and research about Canada, There has been a phenomenal growth 
of Interest 'in Canadian studies in the U, S, There are at the moment approx- 
imately 600 professorial specialists throughout the universities of the 
United States in the field of Canadian studies, TTiey receive little or no 
assistance or support or encouragement from Canadian universities or from 
any of the public agencies of Canada. And, sometimes, when they do, it 
doffS not really fit their needs very well. 
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Human resources is where the Commission has to look at the questions 
of background, citizenship and qualifications of faculty, and try to sort 
some reason out of some desperately sensitive situations. In briet the 
salient points are these: approximately one-third of the full-time teaching 
staff at Canadian universities are not Canadian. One may feel that it is a 
very healthy thing to have a good mix of people in the professoriate; I do. 
The problem that many people see is that it is not a mix; it is overwhelm^ 
inely from one country. And no matter how attractive and desirable the 
people may be from the one country, the value of a mix is lost if you are 
receiving so many of your foreign professors from just one nation. This 
aHo occurs at tf^e level of graduate students. Fifty percent of the doctoral 
students at Canadian universities are not Canadian; in the United States, 
the figure is six. Fifteen percent of the teaching staff of Canadian uni- 
ve-rsities are Americans; in the United States, one percent of the teaching staff 
are Canadians. In the United States, the proportion of non-Americans of 
vour university faculties to those of you from the neighboring country is 
well under ten; in Canada, it varies between 30 and 40 percent. It is a 
very special situation: there is no other country in the world which has 
more than 10 percent of its teaching faculty from outside that cj""");' 
have about 35 percent. There is no other country in the world which has 
nore than 10 percent of its doctoral students from outside that country, and 
we have^bout^SO percent. These are things we have to sort out m the most 
constructive way possible. 

The report then looks at support areas, in particular, libraries and 
archives We have had great assistance from the Canadian university library 
community in assessing how strong the library collection f Hcies are m 
suTO^iof Canadian siudies. and I hope we can make some helpful recommen- 
dations there. We also look at archives, galleries, museiflns, and other 
national agencies of cultural support for higher education. 

Tiiis is just a very brief report to you on what the Conmission on Cana- 
dian Studies is doing and what are some of the problems that we are dealing 
with in this way in this country. 

* * * * 

(The Outline of the Commission's Report appears on the following page.) 
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Proposed Chapter Ou tline of 
The Report of the CQntrnission on Canadian Studies 



1) Preface 

2} Introduction 

3} The Rationale for Canadian Studies 

4) CaxiL^dian Content in the Lfniversity Curriculum 

S3 Opportunities for Research and Graduate Work in Canadian Studies 

6) The Study and Administration o£ CMadian Ifriiversities 

7) The Canadian Component in Education for the Professions 

8) Native Studies 

9) The Sciences and Canadian Studies 

10) The Community Colleges and Canadian Studies 

11) The Schools and Cajiadian Studies 

12) Canadian Studies Abroad 

13) Scholarly Communications and the Canadian Academic Community 

14) Human Resources: Requirements for Qualified Personnel to Meet 
the Needs of the Canadian Academic Coimnunity. 

15) Libraries and Canadian Studies 

16) Archives 

17) Muse^s, Art Galleries, Fine Arts, Artifacts^ the Performing Arts 

18) Audio- Visual Resources md Media Support for Canadian Studies 

19) Publishing and Publication 

20) The Private Donor Canadian Studies: Fomdations; 
Corporations; Individuals- 
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FINWICING INTCRLIBRARY LOAN SERVICES 



MR. HOPP: Perhaps one could, without too much challenge, dub 1974 as the 
Year of the Interlibrary Loiji, My perception of interlibrary loan activities 
may be prejudiced by the multitude of first drafts, preliminary drafts, 
revised drafts and final reports of the various studies which I have read 
during the past year. Today we are seeing the culmination of at least one 
aspect of interlibrary loan, that which relates to fees. This morning we 
are going to be hearing material for infoimation (and I want to emphasize 
that: for infoiTnation) . Then this afternoon we are going to be considering 
some oTThe same material for a decision. I trust all of you will have 
read the report Methods of Financing Interlibrary Lo^ Services , which was 
prepared by the Westat Corporation imder a contract from the Association of 
Research Libraries. I think this was distributed to all of you earlier this 
year. 

Among the many appointments that I have made since I assumed the 
presidency, none has been more critical, in my judgement, than the chairman 
of the new standing Conmtittee on Interlibrary Loans* I was fortimate to 
be able to persuade David Weber, Director of Stanford University Libraries, 
to take the chairmaiship of this important committee, and he has an 
excellent roster of committee members. He and his committee will be presenting 
the program this morning for the first half of the session; Mr. Weber will 
moderate the session* 

* * * * 



MR. WEBER: Good morning, md welcome again to a topic that has been with 
us for quite a number of years. What with tighter book budgets, shaip 
increases in book prices, broader scholarly interest on the part of our 
faculty and scarcity of many an out-of-print item, the usefulness of 
interlibraty loan is apparent; its growth in the years ahead has been 
forecast as essential to the continued effective support of libraries and 
to all parts of our society. It is a major service, as libraries try to 
cope with the problems of the 1970' s what President Corson of Cornell 
has tamed "the dynamics of the potted plmt" (in other words ^ "how to 
stay healthy when no growth is possible"). This is, in fact, what most if 
not all of our institutions are heading towards* There is evidence that 
there will be declining total collegiate enrollment over the next 15 years 
due to a decline in the birthrate, some shift of interest away from academic 
programs and a saturation of the collegiate market, since the percentage of 
high school graduates who elect to pursue the next degree will have reached 
its practical maximiffli. 

This leads to difficult financial times for both public and privately- 
supported institutions, and the phrases "orderly retrenchment" and "stable 
state" now appear in discussion of long-range plaining. Where there is no 
growth, there is sharply limited room for Innovation and flexibility, a 
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situation which affects libraries at least as severely as other parts of 
the college or university, When the cost of buying books is going up 
at twice the rate of the cost of living, where computer usage and 
raicrophotography make minimal in-roads in the control of escalating library 
costs, and where government policy is currently crimping program support 
for libraries of all types (except, perhaps, in medical schools), where 
can we turn in our effort to improve the effectiveness and rapidity of 
accessing information with financial support that does not provide adequate 
normal budget improvement? 

Because it presents an interesting parallel to our current concerns, 
I interject reference to a paper for the American Council on Education 
that was prepared by Howard R. Bowen, Chancellor, Claremont Colleges. 
Dr. Bowen was asked to review "The Financing of Higher Educations The 
Current State of the Debate." His was an analysis and comment on the six 
recent reports of the Carnegie Corporation, the National Board on Graduate 
Education and the National Commission on the Financing of Postsecondary 
Education, among others. Dr. Bowen starts by referring to "accepted pre-war 
dogma, scarcely debated, that tuitions should be low to encourage attendance 
of young men and women of all social classes. Tuition and fees in state 
universities average about $100 a year or a little more." He continues, 
"In the early 1970' s, more radical lines of thought were emerging. There 
was the proposal that support of state colleges and universities should 
come relatively more from the tuition and relatively less from taxes." TTie 
high tuition idea was adopted by some on the pragmatic ground that 
additional funds were needed and that tuitions were the only practical source. 
But the idea of high tuitions was advocated by others on principle; some 
argued that both equity and efficiency would be promoted if the higher 
education industry were operated without public subsidy along the lines of 
the free market, with tuitions covering the full cost of instruction. And 
again I quote: "The aim of other economists was to capture some of the 
subsidies being received by high income families and use them to support 
low income students and to augment institutional budgets." And later, 
Dr Bowen asks, "Who should pay the costs? The general citizenry through 
taxes? The most affluent who can afford full costs? the low income family 
with high intellectual potential? etc." 

Fortunately the question of interllbrary lowi costs and the equitable 
financing of these expenses seems a far simpler issue. Last January the 
ARL heard a report from Rutherford Rogers on the position taken by three 
advisory committees with respect to the recommendations of the Westat report 
on the financing of Interllbrary loans. The ARL Board of Directors, in 
January 1974 decided to establish a standing Committee on Interllbrary 
Loans with the charge to resolve the recomnendations on fees for i^ejl^lj^jy 
loans as recommended by Westat. and the System of Interllbrary Communication 
f SI LCI a TWX-queried, computer-based interllbrary commimications system 
recommended by Becker S Hayes. The charge does not read explicitly that 
these are to be implemented, but there is the presunption that sufficient 
merit exists in the fee- coupon system for financing loans and the SILC 
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computer-based system of conmimicat ion that the ARL membership may indeed 
find one or both of them of advantage to our institutions. 

The specific questions of fees and the method of payment are the 
ones that will today be put before the membership. But a comment on SILC: 
the fee question is not dependent on SILC* SILC is merely a conmunication 
and accounting system. It would not be ready for full service for at - 
least three or four years* If fees are adopted, SILC could easily handlf^j_, 
fee accounting when the computer system is ready* Thus, coupons or other 
methods of payment are merely the initial vehicle, with SILC a future option • 

The Interlibrary Loan Coimnittee presents this morning^ s program with 
the specific intent of reviewing the backgromid of the fee and coupon issuer 
and presenting some data to help with your decision this afternoon. We 
will begin with Mr* Heron's paper on the interlibrary loan traffic and 
the two Westat studies* 

* # * * 



Background on ARL Studies 

MR. HERON: Members of the Association of Research Libraries have been 
increasingly aware in the past decade of the rapid growth of interlibrary 
borrowing and of the predictable concentration of demand upon the larger 
libraries because they are the most likely to have what the borrowers 
need. 

There are several apparent reasons for this growth! 

1, The exponential rate of discovery and publication, which has 
been called the Information Explosion. 

2, TTie rapid evolution of new colleges md ij^iiversities * 
particularly since Sputaik appeared in the October sky in ISS?^ 
and the fashionable metMOiTphosis from college to university 
which has continued even into the apocalypse of the Carnegie 
Comnission* 

3, The growth within these institutions of new academic 
programs particularly at graduate levels without 
due consideration for the size of their libraries* 

4, The role of government, of industry ^ and of private 
foundations in their generous st^port of applied research in 
universities, in industrial corporations, and in a variety 
of RID complexes which have pursued and promoted organized 
research, much of it related to defense, outer space, and 
the health sciences. Some of this support has gone into 
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libraries, but it has been so distributed as to enhance, 
rather than diminish dependence upon major institutions, 

5. State and regional networks devised and publicly 
supported to make information available to anyone who 
needs it* regardless of geographiCi economic, and 
hierarchic obstacles. 

We know from the Westat studies and their antecedents that these and 
other developments in education, industry, and government have doubled the 
nimber of interlibra^ loans during the years 196S-1970, smd we face the 
probability that the number will increase by 50 percent in the next five 
years. This increase in voliune would be a significant problem even if the 
interlibrary loan process conformed to the simplistic notion of balanced 
reciprocity -- if ail libraries shared alike the cost and benefit of the 
flow of information md materials. We also know from these studies that 
relatively few of the academic libraries involved enjoy this kind of 
balance, and this has probably been true for a long time* James Westfall 
Thompson, in The Medieval Library , writes: 

As early as 936 Pope Leo VII had declared that Fleury 
was the chief of all monasteries* Its library was so 
rich from the beginning of the tenth century that 
whenever [the astronomer] Gerbert wished a rare volume 
he had only to send to Fleury,,. Fleury's manuscripts 
traveled the length of Gaul, and even went to England 
to be copied, sometimes overstaying the period of 
their loan. 

It was the combination of imbalmce and a volume which makei inter- 
library loan a multimilllon dollar systOT which has brought about the two 
studies which we are considering today, the first Westat cost study 
published in 1972, which measured and described the problem, and the second, 
the report which you have recently received, Methods of Financing Inter- 
li brary Lorn Services , which proposes some mems of dealing with it. 

Last January 17 at a session of the ARL Commission on Access 
^therford Rogers presented a sunrniary of the Westat reports for discussion* 
His introduction deserves quotations 

liie magnitude of interlibrary loan requests handled by all 
types of libraries in the United S'tates is estimated at 
more than ten million in 1972/1973 and nearly 18 million by 
1979/1980; the proportion in research libraries Is about 2.2 
million in 1972/73 and 3.6 million in 1979/80. The largest 
libraries lend much more than they borrow. Lending outside 
the state by the large academic library is more conmon than 
out-of-state lending by other libraries. Most frequently 
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borrowed items are in English and those publishad in the 
last ten years* Books predominate in public library 
borrowing; academiG libraries borrow other forms of 
material about as frequently as books; special libraries 
borrow predominantly serials, ThB majority of requests 
are completed within local or intrastate regional systaiiis, 
a large number of other requests are filled within the state, 
many of those remaining are filled within the multi-state 
region, so that only a fraction of all requests go outside 
the region. Approximately 70% of requests are filled; 15% 
cannot be filled because the library receiving the request 
did not own the item, 10% because the item was lost, missing, 
or at the bindery, in use^ on reserve, or otherwise 
temporarily not available, and 5% because the item could not 
circulate . 

Some major problems of the present system aret 

1 , the unequal distribution of lending and corresponding 
inequities in cost, with a few of the largest libraries 
handling a large proportion of the requests; 

2, the difficulty of filling requests which are incomplete, 
incorrect, or inadequately checked [30 percent of all 
citations are incorrect] , 

3, lack of access to bibliographic and/or iQcation 
services [as noted above, IS percent of all requests 
are for material not in the libraries asked for it] ; 

4, slow commimication snd delivery services; 

5, lack of reliable statistics. 

The Westat studies, and the closely related study done by 
Rolland Stevens for the National Commission on Libraries and Information 
Science were advised by ARL coranittees, and the Westat advisory conmlttee 
was, in my opinion, broadly representative of the several points of view 
within the Association, 

The point of view of the large private university, whose problem is 
perhaps epitomized in the 1970 Harvard study which estimated an annual 
interlibrai^ lending cost of half a million dollars, is predictably the 
most apprehensive, and (perhaps hyperbolically) recalls Polonius's advice 
to his son Laertes^ 

Neither a borrower nor a lender be 

For iQBn oft loses both itself and friend. 

And borrowing dulls the edge of husbMdry. 
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Ona of the Westat discoveries was that 82 parcent of thi largest lenders 
(whose lending to borrowing ratio was 7^1 or higher) felt that interlibrary 
lending was a serious burden. 

The opposite point of view^ generally recognized by the committee, is 
perhaps best represented in the resolution of the Interlibrary Lo^ Committee 
of the American Library Association at the mir'winter 1973 meeting: 

Whereas interlibrary loan is an extremely valuable service 
to library users which has contributed to the advancement 
of knowledge in all fields; 

Whereas some libraries now levy interlibrary lending fees 
because of the increased costs of interlibrary lorn; 

Whereas these fees can result in undue hardship for 
libraiy users and seriously impair the free flow of 
knowledge; 

Ttierefore be it Resolved that: 

(1) No library should make a decision to levy 
an interlibrary lending fee without first con- 
sulting borrowing libraries in their state md 
national network, 

(2) Interlibrary landing costs for all types 
of libraries should be thoroughly studied 

by the National Comnission on Libraries and 
Information Science or some appropriate agency, 
and 

(3) Any reconmiendation for financing inter- 
library loan including lending fees should 
be thoroughly discussed by the library 
profession before implementation* 

T^e study team and its advisory committee have considered long and 
carefully the conflicting responsibilities which ARL libraries have to 
their immediate constituencies and those to the broader communities of 
which they are a part. 

The three crucial recoiraiendations which emerge are: 

I. Acceptance by the Association of a standard fee which 
borrowers should be prepared to pay for interlibraiy loans, 
establishing a simple mechanism for its payment, and under- 
standing that lending institutions might waive the fee. 
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2. Reconuiiendation of public subsidy of interlibrary loan 
costs ''as a second stag© to support or supplant a fee 
system, , 

3. Establishing the fee at less than the cost per lending 
transaction calculated in the Westat studies, and using 
coupons as a medium of exchange. 

Inevitably the committee felt (and I think that I may presume to say 
the same for the study team) that there may have been other options and 
undiscovered problems with those which were considered. The Association 
has unusual responsibilities to the whole library community simply because 
its coiporate membership has great influence in that community* 

Although the choices are difficult the Association's responsibility 
has traditionally been the early recognition of significant library problems 
and assumption of a role of leadership in meeting them* 

In the context of this wider responsibility, it is appropriate to end 
with a quotation from the February Westat reports 

With the present system, many believe it is only a matter of 
time until most large lending librafies will be forced to 
charge for loans* Once several large libraries impose 
charges, the following shift to noncharging libraries will 
force these to start charging also* The institution of 
charges will result in a chain reaction throughout the 
library coiranunity* 

If this hypothesis is accepted (and there is certainly some evidence 
to support it), ARL's most important responsibility in this querulous year 
may be to find means to control that chain reaction* 

* * * * 

Implications for Action 

MR* WEBER: In order to help with your decision, it may be of use for me to 
outline what could be the various developments if the ARL decided to proceed* 
Since there could be a variety of alternatives to partial plans and certain 
institutions that, for their own reasons, adopt the unique programs^ this 
scenario will deal only with what might be ahead if the Westat recommendations 
are adopted as the master plan. The following then might result: 

1) Report the ARL decision and recommendations to other 
library associations and publicly to the American Library 
Association at the interlibrary loan program meeting this 
July in New York; 
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2) Clarification of the foo-coupon procedure and confomiity 
with federal and state regulations, and clarification of 
rolational aspects vis-a-vis other library associations, 
state libraries and national libraries; 

5) Fonnation by ARL of a representative management committee 
or fee management committee with the function to formulate 
policies on setting of foeSj monitor use of the fee structure, 
determine effects of the use of fees, oversee the operating 
manager or clearinghouse, and monitor the usefulness of the 
system, The Committee would serve as a Board of Directors, 
in effect. The composition of the Committee would be 
broadened in later years to include non-ARL libraries using 
tlie fee system so as to maintain user- representation , 

4) In order to lay tho basis for sound planning of the amount 
of coupons needed, the representative management committee 
would sample perhaps 200 libraries with major interlibrary 
loan volume in order to estimate coupon requirements for those 
that are not recompensed in some other way or where there 
would be a determination not to use coupons, 

5) Exploration of coupon management with four or five 
organizations which might manage the printing of coupons, 
sales of coupons J managing of investments, accounting, 
monitoring of the amount of use and evaluating the results. 
This is certain to require all of next Fall before the 
committee could recommend a manager to the ARL Board, 

It could then take the early months of 1975 to work out the 
basis for contractual relationships with such a clearinghouse, 

6) Simultaneous with the above, there would be exploration 
of the source of initial fundingj since seed money will be 
required to finance the staff for the management and to 
print and distribute coupons as requested by libraries. 

7) Review of the Westat basis of $3, SO per coupon in order 
that it could be verified for 1975-76 or modified to reflect 
estimates of 1975 costs, md a final decision on the initial 
fee by the management committee with review and authorization 
by the ARL Board of Directors* 

8) Inclusion of interlibrary loan statistics in Academic 
Lib rary Statistics ^ beginning with the 1973-74 issue. 

9) Development and distribution to all potential users 
late next Spring of a procedure information leaflet. 
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10) Con^ilation of a list of libraries in state systfms, 
consortia or other arrangements, where there is a substitute 
for the fee reimbursement, such a list to be published in 
order that coupons not be hwdled needlessly. Such a 
listing might J of course, be handled within each consortium 
with each groi^ sending its list to a central point if* and 
as, deemed useful* 

11) Start implementing the plan, possibly as early as 
July, 1975, It might commence on a volimtary basis so 
that all larger libraries, perhaps over 500,000 volumes, 
would follow this system for traffic among themselves, 
while those which are below that collection size would 
pay the fee if they were in a position to do so, or chose 
to do so. The intent here would be to give adequate 
information and advance notice for budgeting purposes 
for small libraries with relatively small staff and 
presumably less budget flexibility. The full implementation 
for all libraries would follow, perhaps in a few months, 
perhaps as early as January, 1976. It might initially 
apply to the United States and Canada, but not to loans 
made to libraries of other countries, TWX inquires could 

be covered by indicating the coupon serial number md 
sending coupons in advance or following receipt of books 
loaned, 

12) Photocopy requests from libraries might be added in 
September, 1976, and also, coupons could be used to 
cover payment for library publications or other inter- 
library expenses, 

13) Late in 1976, coupons could become affectionately 
known as 'ill sams' after an admired admiral of our 
choppy seas. 

14) Early in 1977 development by the ARL Interlibrary 
Loan Committee of a funding moder to serve as a state, 
local and federal partnership promotion plan, or 
preparation of the model by the fee manager with review 
by the management committee and the Interlibrary Loan 
Committee nu|*ht occur. The plun wcuild Lunsrituto n recommendHt ion 
for cost reimbursement by states for service among 

libraries, by the federal goverament for the inter= 
state traffic, and with special subject networks 
considered for a third source of reimbursement, ARL 
would join with other groups to advocate recognition 
of this need and urge its funding. 
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15) SILC, the computer-based interlibrary communication 
system, could be fully implemented by 1978/79, and in 
its second year could replace coupons with its accoratlng 
module, 

16) Finally, a federal-state Tesource fimding program 
comes to life replacing the fees for loans. I m 
afraid I can not judge the timing of this. 

Before we tuni to a summary of arg^ents for and against the 
recommendations of the Westat study, I shall report commmications I have 
received in recant weeks from several of the 16 library associations which 
were invited by Stephen McCarthy to make preliminary comment as input to 
our deliberations today* From the ARL office, a letter went out March 19, 
1974 to each of these associations, summarising briefly the background to 
our present consideration, the proposals of the Westat study on fees for 
interlibrary loans, and the specific recommendations that Westat and the 
advisory committee supported. 

A response came from the past=Chairman of the Independent Research 
Libraries Association. He supports the proposition of fees and the use 
of coupons, toe problem was foreseen with respect to coupons used for 
payment of photocopy charges, in that a large number of requests come from 
individuals and from publishing houses, 

A response came from Charles Stevens-, the Executive Director of the 
National Commission on Libraries and InfOCTation Science, indicating he 
could see the necessity for the cost reimbursement scheme to be instituted. 
He cited two objections to the plan, and I quotes 

One is that the charge, however small, will keep some 
good, poor scholars from gaining access to needed items. 
This is raally a loss. The other is that copyright 
holders will have a larger case than before that they 
should reap some of the cash-flow that goes from borrower 
to lender. With fees set at cost recovery levels after 
a few years, the argwent will be that the lender is 
making an imjust profit at the expense of the copyright 
owner. This argtunent could, if lost by the libraries, 
cost more than^ the whole income to be derived from the 
loaning or copying of books. 

The ALA Reference and Adult Services Division said it was Impossible 
to provide an official statement but its Interlibrary Loan Committee would 
submit its views. ThxB was done in a letter from Virginia Boucher, the 
committee chairaan which reads as follows: 
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The ILL Committee, RASD, AU, is vitally interested in the 
mMagement of interlibrary lorn in the Unitad States. The 
following statement was adoped by the ALA Refarance and 
Adult Services Board in Jmuary 1973: 

Whereas interlibrary loan is an extremely valuable 
service to library users which has contributed to 
the advancement of knowledge in all fields; 

Whereas these fees cm result in undue hardship for 
library users and seriously impair the free flow of 
knowledge; 

Therefore be it resolved that: 

1) No library should make a decision to levy an 
interlibrary lending fee without first consulting 
borrowing libraries in their state mi national 
network, 

2) Interlibrary lending costs for all types of 
libraries should be thoroughly studied by the 
National Commission on Libraries and Infomation 
Science or some appropriate agency, and 

3) Any recommendation for fln^cing interlibrary 
loan including lending fees should be thoroughly 
discussed by the library profession before Implementation* 

The Interlibrary Loan Committee, RASD, ALA, agrees that some 
libraries are having grave difficulties in meeting the expenses of 
interlibrary loans. We agree that those libraries with exceedingly 
disparate lending/borrowing ratios or those in dire financial straits 
might be forced to institute a fee In order to cut down on the number of 
lirtding requests or to recoup some financial loss. We see some difficulties, 
howtver, with the proposed ML fee structure for interlibrary loans: 

1. The restriction on the flow of knowledge resulting from a fee 
structure is greatly imderestimated in the report* Inability 
to pay because of Inadequate and rigid budgeting practices 
and clientele without enough financial resources is a fact of 
life for most libraries* 

2, Cooperative sharing of resources among libraries would be 
hampered because of the fiscal barrier set up by a fee 
structure. 
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3, There is no guarantee that money received for ILL 
activities in a library would go into the financing 
of ILL activities in that library* 

4, There is no guarantee that shorter turnaround 
transaction time and better service would result 
from a borrowing fee structure, 

5, There is no incentive to make ILL activities more 
efficient - the report merely suggests a method 
to subsidi2e present activities* 

6, There is no provision for a major educational effort 
for the reasonable use of ILL* Interlibrary loan 
employees and libraiy users alike are often unaware 
of proper interlibrary loan procedure. 

7* There seems to be no effort to tie this action in 
with national network planning* 

8* Charging borrowing fees may prejudice the library 
position in regards to pending copyright legislation. 

The Interlibrary Loan Committee, RASD, ALA, would like to raeommend 
the fol lowing: 

1. That ARL libraries, as a group, should not adopt a imilateral 
fee structure until the possibility of adequate fimding for 
ILL from national mi state sources has been exhausted. 

2. That the ARL Interlibrary Loan Committee develop standard and 
useful guidelines for keeping interlibrary loan statistics which 
could be collected from all ARL libraries in order to arrive at 
a more accurate picture of interlibrary loan activities. 

3. That a mechanism be develops whereby interlibrary loan requests 
must clear a state (be declared not available within that state), 
and/or abide by the provisions of the National Interlibrary Loan 
Code, 1968 1 in regards to verification siid location before 
being accepted by an ARL library from an out-of-state requestor* 

4. That management of inte^nibrary loan, such as staffing* training 
and work flow, be studied md recomnendatlons made with a view to 
more efficient interlibrary lOBn operation* 

We would urge that you consider our coimnents carefully* 

Sincerely* 

Virginia Boucher, Chairman 
* * * * in Comittee, RASD, ALA 
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The Argumont : Pro 



MR, WEBER: We now turn to the argiMents on the fee issue. It may help the 
afternoon debate for your comnittee to present briefly the pro and con with- 
out extended polemics. The two committee members making these presentations 
are not speaking for their institutions l they are merely trying to suimarize 
the arguments to aid our discussion. So without further ado, the first 
speaker speaking in favor of the proposed system is John Humphry* 

MR. HUMPHRY: New York State is known for its library networks and for its 
commitment to their fiscal support. The network under discussion here this 
morning is wholly subsidized by the State of New York and is known as the 
New York State Interlibrary Loan System, or NYSILL, for short. It is also 
that network that brings together, through an interface, all of the networks 
that are operated under a subsidy by New York State. The long-term commit- 
ment to fiscal support of the libraries in New York State may render it 
unfair for me to speak on behalf or in favor of a fee system. Nonetheless, 
I do predict that the establishment of a fee system will lead us, or 
accelerate the decision, to seek state and federal subsidies in support of 
this program. 

Let me describe briefly the New York State Interlibrary Loan System 
to give you a picture of the operation , and demonstrate the fact that it 
is indeed a possibility to work under such a fee structure and a subsidy. 

Our interlibraiy lorn network is the major and wholly subsidized 
statewide component of the Reference and Research Library Resources System, 
This program which is built on the base of the public library system program 
in New York State^ is popularly known as the 3R*s; it has been in existence 
since 1967 and it is a two-level program, state and regional ^ set up to 
meet the acadamic and research needs generated by the post-World War 11 era. 
There are nine regional systems and their memberships comprise academic, 
public, business, industrial mid cultural institution libraries. 

The public library systems^ however, continue to meet the general 
library needs of users in New York State, and the 3R's systems bring service 
to the academic and research cotmnimlties. Our philosophy is, imder the 
3R's system, that it provides access to research level materials by the 
serious library user over 18 years of age, regardless of his locition in 
the state. 

The New York State Library, a library oriented to academics, is the 
focal point of the network; it serves as the hub and the switching center 
for the other 12 libraries which make up the network. These 12 libraries 
are under contract with the state of New York, costing us approAiiiiately 
$500,000 a year to operate. The libraries in the referral nttwork include 
nine'private research libraries which have designated subject responsibilities 
in which they make loans; and there are three major public libraries which 
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provide backstopping resources for more general materials. All 12 of 
these libraries raceive a participation grant, they receive a fee for 
search, and if they fill the request, they are further reimbursed. 

The second point that I want to make is that this system is 
hierarchical in nature* It is not meant to meet the needs of all comers. 
The process in New York State is that there is a local md regional 
clearance before these requests come to the state and are referred to 12 
contracting libraries. There is, therefore, a planned pattern of referral, 
and we make every attempt to utilise these local and regional resources. 

This system has been in operation for 25 years and the public library 
system headquarters serve as the bibliographic clearing house for the 
public library requests* The Reference and Research Systems, with the 
headquarters usually in an academic librarys clear the requests for the 
academic and research requesters. There is an interface between these two 
types of centers and cross-lending of materials is a prime factor. 

In addition to the clearinghouse fimction, the 3R' s bibliographic 
centers provide bibliographic verification services and reference service 
to all types of libraries in a region. This method of local clearance, 
fiiUy utilising area resources regardless of whether they are academic, 
public or special, serves the greater portion of interlibrary loan traffic 
in the state. 

Last year^ the interlibrary loan traffic in NYSILL was 170^000 
requests out of 1,5000,000 requests for interlibrary loans generated within 
the state. It is therefore apparent that the largest percentage of 
interlibrary loans is satisfied locally, and only those requests for 
advanced materials are forwarded to the State Library, which meets 45 percent 
of these requests before they are referred to the contracting libraries. 

In 1973 a pilot Interface was initiated between the interlibrary loan 
network and the Regional Medical Library ProgrOT (mi?) built on the National 
Librae of Medicine U nationwide regional program. This interface builds 
on the NYSILL hierarchical structure and provides for the referral of 
medical requests into the regional medical network If they are unfilled at 
the State Medical Library and the New York Academy of Medicine, The New 
York Academy of Medicine Library is our contract library for medicine and 
it is also the headquartJrs for Region 2 of RMLP. This library, therefore, 
can convert from one network to aiother when requests dictate. 

We do have certain eligibility factors for entry into the NYSILL 
System; we do not include requests for fiction, textbooks, current 
publications, reference materials, popular materials, genealogy, children's 
books. These materials are met at local levels. 
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The Operation of th.& network demands go^d cojninunication md the 
maintenanc^^f prfcise records to angurc acctsTm-ee and efficient service, 
ancd for out teimbOTsement progr^ to the 12 contractual libTaries, We^ 
ha^i therefore developed ^ data-phonie link^ tei^ty^e natwork, and we have 
Undertaken tJie carefully nteasured deyelcpnient od a coitrolled computer 
s>^^t&ni, the re ara 70 trarxsmissiorL sate s s^mtegically located throughout 
th^ state to serve the hOOO litmries tha^ ate peTmitted entry into the 

Most requests am received by t:el^t/^e, biJt you can also mail the 
requests to tis , ConsisterEcy is demnded; ^he library is either expected 
to send its tequests bv teletype of by mall, Tm computer lends itself 
to the inali\tanOTce of ^ec^rds and is us^d ior tiiis purpDse. A seriallx 
ac^tivedj ijiui tiple-poin-fc message-switdhiiig eapabdlity is built in to handle 
reArral of requests oxVce a routirig is assigned at the State Library. The 
hi^ra-rchicai structure of theNVSiLL netwo^^k haJ already bten described, 
bu^ anc^ 0 request is received at a trazisrnis^ioti site, it is sent by 
ta:lit^yp^ to th© State tibraryj mmuajly se^rd^e^ B^i various reports 
metered itto the computer to indicate tie action taken at the State Library, 
In the cas^ ^hetm a request has not been filled and is eligible for 
raierral, U i^ transmitted to the r^feTTaa Lib:Jary In the state by teletype. 
This transJM^iioa is aQtu^lly a flection orf the c^mptiter system. The 
referral Ubra*^) reports bad to the coTnputeif {icm om-line progrOTS and 
th^ ^on^iu^^r makes a d^teCTlnation a5 to w^lie^he^ a.n additional referral is 
indi^at^d. If it is, it is done by coiKjut^r; if riQt , a final report is 
ge?ie*'at^d ^vmsmtxed to the riqtiestini ^rai^sniission site, which is 
raSpOTsibl^ foif referring the inform^tioii ^^c\ to the inquirtng library. 

The Hiachlne also generates lists of ^eaUest.^ that are unfilled. At 
th^ presetit tiitie we ar^ conducting a study ulifiUed requests: why they 
ha^e not t^en filled, ^hethet the fflaterial just i& not in a New York State 
litr^ry. this helps us malySe the yarforfilance of the network and whether 
Qr n^t vvo ar^ getting mximuji perf orniaace, W& have had a number of problems 
that have surfaced, and yau can guess them I m sure. The first is 
bu^g^ta^^y* We never have enough money to %ee^ up with the requests. The 
system is Iricreasiiii at approximately ZOp^r^lnt per year] budgets do not 
in«#as^ th^t rate. Therefore, the comju^^r has saved us. Second, 
delivery time which started out to ba \rery sJQw i& now up to the place 
Wh^r# w^ ^ari fill a request or make b repon within 48 hours. Another 
problem il bibJiographic verifiGatioii: m^y lihmries Just do not prepare 
a go^d biWiog«phic citacioiu This m&ms tmt at the State Library, we 
ha^i to do g. gjreat deal of bibliograjhlc s^a^c'\ing, 

Ut me siJiranarlie some of the pcl^ts I v^ould like to make in favor of 
this kind o£ fee or iullidiEed pragriun; m f#6l It should he hierarchical, 
that th^re should be t^iese pittims of fir^rtfU if the program is going 
w^rk, Tbera should be eligibility £actor^; the user and his serious 
apprmch Aauld be considered. Cert alim niate^Uls should be excluded. It 
should be Computer- ass Isted . There ihould b# aoncinuous training and 
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orientation of personnel at all levels. There should be careful monitorin 
and evaluation of system. The long-teTm solution should lie in a state 
and federal subsidy in line with the cc^rnmitriont of the Natiorial Commission 
on Libraries and Infomation Science. 

We hav^e found that budget officeTS continuously ask us why we do not 
charge fees. Why do vs,^© not ask the lihraries to pay for services rendered 
We have resisted, and I think we are over the wor-^t of this because the 
New York State Interlibrary Loaji prograin has just received a $100^000 
increase in its budget. T think it is a recognition of the fact that the 
state sees the value of shared resources, It shows, too, in a dramatic 
way, the imbalance. And it is a case in favor of a fee stTucture. 
Appropriating bodies need to be shorn di^ainat i cal ly that oxternal services 
cost money, and therefore, ore entitled to reimbursement. 

Our system is operational; we are not talking about proposing a 
system it is woricingl The accounting is not difficult. The CDmputer 
handles all of it for us; it tells us at any given time how tnuch a iibrary 
is owed and when it is being paid; what its performance is; how it can do 
better. The w^hole system lends itself to the application of the computer 
and the computer's capability. So I have every expectation that the fee 
structure v/ill accelerate the establishment, by government, of subsidies 
for this program. And, finallv, that this access will turn out to be a 
right and not a privilege. 



The Argument: Con 



MR. CHAPIN: When speaking to this groiip on the subject of '^free*'^ 
interUbrary loan, one gets a feeling of futility: as if the decision 
has alreadx been made. The fallDwing i^tatenients , not taken at random 
Indicate the difficulty of this assignTiient . 

(i) At the SOth ARL meeting, Arthur McAnally, speaking for 
the InterUbrary Loan Conmittee on the magnitude of the 
problem said: "This would leave them (the 63 largest 
academic librariesl carrying about ... two-thirds of 
the cost, or almost 5200 ,000 each.'' (Minutes of the 
BOth AlRL Tiiceting, p. 14) 

(2 ) The report before us at this meet lag is not for the fee 
as puch, but rather for the equitable distribution of 
costs: ''The priniary improveTiient would be an economically 
viable systeiri that would recognize the need to distribute 
costs in a more equitable minnor ainong participants." 
(Westat. Methods of Fi nancing Interli brary Loan Services . 
1974. p. 1) 

(5) aivd, Stephen McCarthy's adnionition that this is not a 
group decision, but rather an individual library 
decision: '*,..the report emphasizes that fees need 
not be universally applied and that no library would 
be Dbliged to require paNinent for inteTlibrary loans." 
(Letter to ARL membership dated March 15, 1974). 

We have been told, in affect, that the ARL academic libraries are 
spending, on the average, $200,000 to provide interlibrary loan services 
to others; that a fee systein will give a better distribution to these 
costs; and that it is all voluntary. Being placed in a position to oppose 
this logic is difficult, but, hopefully, not inipossible: even if the 
Board of ARL has already appointed a committee to implement the fee. 

First, let us take another look at "$200,000 each*' that the 63 
largest academic libraries are spending to subsidize interlibrary lending. 
I will not consider the cost figures, ran^^ing from $6.81 to $2.05 for 
only 12 libraries (one might well wonder about an '^average fee'* that wUl 
m^ke money for some libraries, and lose money for others), but the 
magnitude of interlibrary loan is suspect. 

The 1972 Westat study, ^udy of the ChaTacteristics , Cost ^^^and ^ 
Magnitude of Interlibrary L oans in Academic Libraries , predicted 1,921,37. 
loans for 1972 ^73 , "DTinF^ATially * s method of computation, the "63 
largest academic libraries" would have lent 1,280,916 items.* In actual 



*See attached worksheet. 57 
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fact, the fiaurc> whid-, most af :-'0i! n-contly sent to nie shows that the 
"63"'actuairv lent sortie '4.8, Oor iloni?: ■>0 percont less than predicted. 
So] we are dealing with 748.000 not 1,280,000, 

TherefoTe, we only have thrcc'-fifths of a probicni. But there is moTe. 
Let us assume that the' private institutions have a unique problem, but let 
us also assume that state institutions are going to have a difficult time 
charginci in-stato fees. Over 70 pcr^;cnt of the loans are from state- 
supported institutions. The first Wcstat study indicated that 64 percent 
of'all loans are in-state, fho <iiixv ini^t i tu ti ons ' in-state traffic 
therefore, would account for some .i42 ,00n loans, or atiother one-fourth of 
the Wcstat prediction. 

It is difficult to identify all of the deduct.s : consortia loans 
(such as. Illinois, Wisconsin and New York) and loans of depositor)' 
mat'Tials I'such as U.S. publications, Atomic Energy Commission documents , 
and"'others). but two arc available: 152,000 regional medical library 
loans and the 223,000 items that we borrow for our own use, presumably 
from each other . 

The magnitude of the pTOhlcrn then is not S20O,OO0 each", but 748,000 - 
34 2 Onn - lb nni) - ^2%,om i fiS x $3. so, or an aveTage of Si, 7 19 per library. 
(Let it be noted, that except; for the difference of some 535,000 m the 
rpapnitude of the problem, tbe Intcrlibrary Loan Conmiittce was concerned 
on.lv with total cost-to .soTnebody- =and not the deductions noted above. 
But'even then, the actual loans of 748,000 : 63 x $7.00 cost would be 
$83 000 each, not 3200,000. But the Mc.4nally Committee did include costs 
for'unfiiled 'requests: a charge which according to the present report 
should not be assessed because "the service requested is ..document 
deUvsry and if this service is not prpvided, no charge should be made, 
(p. 42). 

Now we turn to the second statement: distributing costs in an 
equitable manner. Few woiil d disagree with this concept, but the proposed 
solution might well Increase the total load, and the report eveii encourages 
an entrepreneurship to corner the market in fewer libraries. Page 59 of 
the report before us says. "... libraries choosing to charge may find 
it Dossible to reduce or eliminato previous restrictions on the class of 
iser or scope of material loaned.- And on page 5: "An improved inter ibrary 
loan system should benefit public, school, and special libraries as well 
academic libraries." If the philosophy behind our proposed action is 
to unburden the research Ubrarics. arc we prepared to throw away the 
present restrictions of the interlibrary loan code that 
materials that "cannot l.bc) readily obtain (ed) at modexate costs, and,, 
for the "research" use of the borrower? 



The report establishes loans as a right, not a favor. When this is 
done, the initiative is in the hands of the borrower, not the lender. 
*'It would diminish the concept of favor which is incorporated in the 
current sfsteni, increasing the borrowing library* s right to obtain loans 
based on the charge paid," (p, 48). 

Those of you who have worked at a reference desk will recall the 
postcard from an eleinentary student; 'Tlease send me all of your books 
on biological science. They must be received in three daySp Signed: 
Johnny.*-" Can you imagine our response, to this request if the fee 
proposal is adopted? '^Dear Johnny: We have received your demand for 
materials of May 8th. Upon receipt of 125,000 coupons, the books will be 
sent by return mail. Sincerely, Inter library Loan Librarian," 

More confusing, however, particularly for a proposal aimed at more 
equitable distribution of loans, is the concept of entrepreneurship . 
Viige 75: "... the service requested is not bibliographic verification 
but docunient delivery and if this service is not proviaed, no charge should 
be made.*' As you consider these statements, bear in niind that the 
proposed $3.50 coupon is to recover one-half of the cost of the loan and 
nothing for unfilled requests. But the implication is that if you hustle 
and give better and faster service, then you will receive more requests 
and lend more items, all the while going deeper in debt for your inter- 
library loan service. 

Mow we can turn to the concept that the fee system is voluntary. 
Mr- McCarthy's letter stated that the report emphasises that fees 

need not be universally applied ... (etcO" I cannot find wheTe the 
oinphasis is in the report, but I can find: ''Once several large libraries 
impose charges, the following shift in requests to non^charging libraries 
will force these to start charging also. The institution of charges will 
result in a chain reaction throughout the library conimunity." (pages 4-5). 
And on page 48: "It is anticipated that initially only a few libraries 
Mui;ht charge, but that within time all would." 

The report talks of changes "from n non-marketable to a marketable 
transaction'' and ahnut a "basic supply-and-domnnd balance." If inter- 
library loans arc to be equnted with economics, then consider how the 
prime rate workH and equntc that with your individual decision to charge 
or not charge. Imngine a heaclline such as "East Lansing State Bank 
Incroasos Prime Rate, New York Banks Expected to Follow''. That is as 
ridiculous as anntber headline: "M.S,IJ. to Charge for Interlihrary Loans, 
f!:istcrn Srhnols nxpet^tCcl ft^ Fnllnw." 

Not onlv will most lihrarics not have a choice on charging or not, 
they will not even linve a ^a)^ in the amount of the charge. The McCarthy 
letter sa\s . . . it is well known that there are many libraries that feel 
rciinbuTserncnr for their intorlibrary loan expense is an urgent matter: 
thev are under pressure^ from thnr rnistccs, ndm i n i strut i ve officers and 
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constituencies to use available funds to meet local library needs - Note 
that Mr McCarthv talks about reimbursement for expense, not one-halt or 
the expense as proposed. If one coupon is approved today, can two be tar 
behind' And if only a few libraries increase the charge, we wUl all 
follow, for the report notes: "It is also necessary ... that charges be 
uniform over all libraries." 

One can foresee the decision beinc made by only ten libraries, at a 
price determined by thein. If a fee is instituted, coupons or not (and if 
I wereribic net lender, I would give it serious consideration), then loans 
will be even less equitably distributed as the borrowers shop around. 
Non=chargers will be "discovered" anc then they, too, will become big 
lenders and be eligible to join the cartel. Eventimlly. of course, we wi 
return to today's distribution, with the only difference being a lesser 
burden hecause we have priced ourselves out of the market and we will hav 
effectively destroyed the information exchange which works so well today: 
the interlibrar)' loan system. 
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INTERLIBRARY LENDING: WORKSHEET 



The first Westat study estiiuated 2,6915000 requests for 
loans in 1972/73 and predicted a fill rate of 71,4%, 

2,691,000 X .714 s 1,921,374 estimated loans for 1972/73, 

McAnally, speaking for ARL Intarlibrary Loan Committee, 
as recorded in the Minutes of the 80th Meeting, Atlanta, 
May, 1972, estimated that two-thirds of the total would 
be from the 65 largest academic libraries. 

1,921,374 K 2/3 * 1,280,916 estimated loans for 65 largest 
academic libraries . 



63 of the 69 largest U.S. acadeniic libraTies reported in 
April j 1974 j actual loans, including photocopies, of 
747,937 for 1972/73. 

Westat/McAnally estimate was short 532^979 or 41.6%. 

State supported libraries among 63 reporting made 534,759 
loans in 1972/73. 

Westat estimated 64% of all loans were in- state. 



534,759 X *64 ^ 342^245 in-state loans by state financed 
libraries . 



152,244 Regional Medical Library loans ware made by the 
reporting libraries. 

Magnitude of interlibrary lending for 63 of the 69 largest 
U,S. academic libraries: 



Total loans 747,937 

less 342, 245 in-state Cnon-private) 

less 152, 224 Regional Medical Library 

Balance 253,468 

62 of the 63 reporting libraries borr owed 22 2^528 items. 



* * * * 
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MR. LUCKOR: This is the recommendation of the ARL Committee for Inter! ibrary 
Loans: 

Given the facts that there are significant and Identifiable costs 
which result from inter] ibrary lending^ that many libraries are hcavHy 
net borrov^ers or are heavily net lenders, and given the fact that there 
are not to this date sufficient state or federal progranis which reimburse 
libraries for sharing their materials with other publicly or privately 
supported libraries within or outside of the state^ the ARL at its annual 
meeting in May 1974 recommends to ARL member libraries and to other libraries 
engaging in interlibrary loan that [subject to ascertaining their conforniity 
with governmental regulations) : 

1) a fee is to be charged if the lender wishes for filled 
interlibrary loan requests; 

2) a fee initially of $3.00 to nonprofit institutions; 

3) a fee initially of $7.00 for loans othur than for reprinting 
from a nonprofit institution to a commercial organization; 

4) the fee to nonprofit institutions will within five years be 
increased to the full recovery figure, presently estimated 
to be $7.00; 

5) the fee would not be initiated before July 1, 1975; 

6) a coupon system will be used as the means of of handling the 
payments . 

To execute these recommendations, an organiiation or institution will 
be selected to serve as the clearinghouse for payments; and, a committee 
will be created for guiding and administering the use of this method of 
financing interlibrary loan services but only so long as the system is 
judged to facilitate interlibrary lending and fairly apportion costs among 
users and only so long as the necessary federal or state programs for 
covering these costs are not adequate, 

* * * * 

MR. WEBER: The committee has tried this morning to summarize where we now 
stand and lay a basis for your decisions this afternoon, A copy of the 
text that Mr. Lucker has just read has been put on the table at the back 
of the room so that each of you may have a copy. This is the end of this 
morning's session. Thank you. 

* * * * 
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ECONOMICS OF ACADEMIC LIBRARIES 

Matityahu Marcus 
Rutgers University 



MR. HOPP: In 1973, the American Council on Education published a book en- 
titled Economics of Academic Libraries . One of our colleagues in reviewing 
the book said of it: *This is a landmark presentation and analysis of the 
salient statistics and data for 58 large university libraries from 1949 to 
1969/' Another reviawer noted^ ^This is a jargon-free recipe book for 
those who need to measure their university's library against others." 

We have with us today one of the authors of this book. Professor 
Matityahu Marcus of Rutgers University. Mr. Marcus was co-author with 
Williarii Baumol in the writing of the work. Professor Marcus is Chairman 
of the Department of Economics at Rutgers University, New Brunswick; he 
is also the Director of the Bureau of Econoinic Research, He is a graduate 
of Brooklyn College and holds a Ph.D degree from Bvom University. He has 
had numerous honors and a long list of publications. He is going to give 
us the essence of the findings as reported in the book, and a general 
commentary on tha future possibilities for the gathering of library sta- 
tistics and their use for analyses. 

^ * * * 

MR. MARCUS: Last week, when I picked up the Finajicial Section of the New 
York Tiues , I reconsidered whether I should appear at this forujii because 
on the front page of that section, they had an article "Are Economists 
Worth Their Salt?'* As I proceedeH to read with great trepidation, the 
article pointed out that the varl as consensuses achieved by economists 
over the last year and a half have all proven wrong. Economists predicted 
a particular rate of inflation that turned out to be more than double 
what had been expected; they had forecast that interest rates would go 
down and you know what has happened to interest rates lately; and so on 
and so forth. And here they were taiking about consensus of economists 
using very sophisticated models, econometric models^ etc. 

So, I just wondered whether somebody in the crowd here would not go 
and do some of these calculations in our book that we did for the Council 
on Library Resources^ md come and confront me here* I hope nobody will 
be nasty enough to do that. But nonetheless,. I thiak that the mandate 
that wa assumed when we imdertook the study was, in a way, broader than 
looking at specific cost relationships, trend lifies and relationships 
between variables. 

I think that the reason for this is fairly obvious, and I would like, 
with your permission to focus on these aspects rather than on some of the 
specific findings. First, it Is most difficult to summarise a body of 
statistical findings- The findings themselves are not always consistent 
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in the sense that they are derived by using difference models. They are 
sta-tistical estimations. Moreoveri by their nature, they are outdated; we 
worked with 1967-68 data. And furthermore, I think that if you are really 
interested in the specific findings, probably the best source and the most 
accurate one for that would be the book itself, I do, however, hope to 
illustrate some of my points with reference to findings. 

The broader issues are, of course, more interesting, because I think 
you may wish to pose the question: ^*Can economists play a more construc- 
tive role in the design and planning implementation of library policy?'' 
And perhaps one could start with the very first question: "What is an 
economic cost study, and how is it different from what you have been doing 
for many years?'' Here are two economists, novices in the area of libraries, 
saying that they have made cost studies, and you know very well that you 
are dealing with these issues on a day-to-day basis. You are looking at 
costs; you are looking at your revenues. What is new about this? And 
what is the potential usefulness of an economic cost analysis? I think 
this is a legitimate question. 

An economic cost analysis is concerned with identifying causal rela- 
tionships in costs, rather than allocating costs in the manner that an ^ 
accountant does. An accountant would look at your costs and would decide 
beforehand what is the proper way of allocating them to the various activ- 
ities, whether it is interlibrary loan or cataloging or acquisitions and 
the like. And he will use some rules of thumb, very often arbitrary, to 
do this kind of allocation. He will view it as a cost study because the 
end product will be distribution of costs by activity, if you will. But 
the question is, are the results which he has come up with representative 
of causal relationships? Namely, in the case of interlibrary loan, do 
the figures that he has come up with represent the true, incremental costs 
that the library will have to incur as it extends a given nimber of 
volumes to other libraries? 

As another illustration, take the issue of holdings; you have a stock 

of books which is quite separate from acquisitions and the additions and 

deletions. Does that stock of holdings, in and by itself, result in costs 
to the library? Where do these costs arise? 

What do you do with some inputs, such as the Head Librarian, who is 
employed in various activities? After all, the Head Librarian, in one 
form or another, is responsible for acquisitions, cataloging, policy dis- 
tribution and the like/ How do you allocate his cost to the various 
activities to come up with a meaningful figure for the cost of interlibrnry 
loan, or for the cost of reserve activities, or for the cost of the govern- 
ment documents department? 
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So what the economist attempts to do, by devising an appropriate 
Statistical model, is to permit the isolation of cost effects of individ*' 
ual factors on particular activities. If we are successful in that, then 
we come up with estimates which will tell the library what are the incre- 
mental cb.sts that are associated with expanding that activity. 

Let me try now to illustrate this with an example from the findings* 
We found that the size of holdings^ in and by themselves, affect the total 
cost of operations of the library; there is a quantitative, significant 
relationship. This is after we have accounted for the effect of staff 
and acquisitions. That suggests that even though we may not be quite sure 
how the size of the holdings in the library affects costs j (other than 
through staff and acquisitions) there is a statistical economic relation- 
ship there, and that relationship will emerge only if we are able to use 
what we call a multivariate model, a statistical relationship which utilized 
several factors at the same time and estimates the influence of each one, 
separately as well as simultaneously, This is an example where probably 
the accountant will not be able to come up with an estimate of the effect 
of holdings because he has no rules by which to ascribe the costs of oper- 
ations to holdings. 

Now, there are several other illustrations, and it may be worthwhile 
to go into them in a little while. But I would like now, rather than con- 
tinuing with this approach J to raise the fundamental issue; What do you 
do with these cost studies once you have them? Suppose you have a nice 
equation which tells you that staffing is related to holdings in a partic- 
ular way, namely: it is not proportional to holdings but it increases 
at a decreasing rate; and we come up with that coefficient. What do you 
do with these economic cost studies that you have not done before? What 
is their use? 

I think, in the past more than at present, the approach we used to 
take (if I understood from my very able colleagues at the advisory council 
and the committee) was a great deal of concern with proper budgeting. In 
other words, if we know, coming back to the earlier example, that for any 
100,000 volumes added to your total collection, in one way or another 
operating costs rise by five or ten or fifteen thousands dollars, then 
this becomes a tool for budgeting and for plmning. Your total budgetary 
request will no longer, therefore, be just for acquisitions, just for more 
staff, but all of a sudden we know that statistically, there are other 
facts which reflect themselves in that particular cost component which is 
related to size of total holdings. Fine and good. 

againj if we find that enrollment size affects total operating 
costs* again, quite independently of the staff, there is some additional 
relationship there; if the university is planning to add 1,000 or 2,000 
students (I gaess we do not do it an>Tnore, but when we used to add students) 
this becomes an important input into your budgetary requests. But perhaps 
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budget-making hecomes less important or less ... ^eful if we are being faced 
witli very rigid budgetary allowances. We are being told, in the new world, 
that the library is going to get a six percent increase in its alloKance, 
or seven percent., or eight percent. If this becDTnes the case* then the 
usefutness of cost studies for budget-making, for preparing an elaborate 
rationale for why you should get 15 percent, may be academic, and may not 
even be a very useiul deplo>Tnent of your time. 

At this point, 1 want to draw an analogy with the private sector. In 
the private sector, we all do cost studies, but the cost studies invariably 
are related to another aspect: namely^ to pricing. A T 5 T has very 
sophisticated cost modeling in which they are now trying to estimate tlie 
cost of directory assistance and interexchange activity and repair and 
installation and the like. Previously they w^re not very concerned about 
it; they knew the total cost; they camB up with tariffs which were poini; 
to very easily cover their revenue rcqairemerits; and there was no need to 
unbundle their services. There was no need to present detailed justifica- 
tions for their tariffs; there no need for their o know how much direc- 
tuiy assistance actually cost. But when pTessures started to mount in 
that particular case, ttie utility decided that it had to know where and 
why its costs mve rising in such a manner as to require them to go to the 
regulatory coHunission and ask for a revenue increase. 

I think there is an obvious analogy in that. The cost data and the 
cost analysis that the economist may provide you with tells you what is 
the cost of that activity in terms of the feregone opportunities of another 
activity in your library. In other words, .suppose you conduct a very 
adequate economic cost study of the operations of your reserve section in 
the Ubrary. And you have also conducted, in the same study* the cost of 
circulation uf government documents. The e^nd result of this study will 
give you tf^n rata of economic substitution between these activities. It 
will preient you with the choices that you have to make given the previous 
assumption that your budget is going to grow by a fixed amount. You cannot 
have all desired" level s of all activities. You will then know that^ realis- 
tically speaking, if you are going to provide as much of a given level of 
government document service, the opportunity costs which you have to give 
up is a certain Ipvel of activity in the reserve room, in acquisitions, 
in journals, interlibrary loan and the like* In other words, do we really 
know what are tho costs of each and every activity from the point of viow 
of what we have to give up in an alternative activity to pursue that one 
by one more unit? This is what a well-founded cost study should provide 
you vrith. 

Then, from that point, there are several other steps that could be 
ta&en* And I am saying this, again, with full understanding that I do not 
shste your knowledge of the intricacies of library management, I am talking 
as an r-conomist; I think probably this is the role you wanted me to take 
here, so I may be ignoring some important aspects in library managoment, 
but then again I could not speak constructively in that specific area, 
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, I art not here suggesting or recommending that we are gouu: niuvc 
direction of basing all your services on the principle of pricing, 
ara suggesting however, is that perhaps some parts of tluit multi- 

nroduct could be priced, based on careful cost study. And if you 
e to do that, you will ho achieving what A T 5 T is trying to do: 

you will be removing one section of your investmenc base (so to 
the cost of service) to put it into the market. And if the demand 

and if the charges are such, it is entirely possible tluit this will 

H the leasts adequate to cover the costs of that particular 



i/ie' other illustration On costing and its relationship to pricing, 
ecnuse Jet me emphasize, good pricing has to be based on underlying costs; 
here really no socially justified reason for setting a price which 
vceeds the true cost to the institution providing that service, -unless 
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you eet into the business of decUing that you are going to tax <oi:\v and 
subsidize other;., which is a far more demanding activity. 

But let us takn one other area: do we know the cost to the library 
of additional research contracts carried out by our physical sciences in 
the university? Do you know? Do I know? Should we know? Yet, talking 
here about research institutions, we do quite a bit of contract work. IVe 
charge. Ke come with very specific numbers about the fringe benefits that 
should go to personnel, and I think at Rutgers it is now KOinething like 
63 percent on top of the out-of-pocket personnel costs. For the rest, we 
have an overhead allQwance; that overhead allowance goes to the university 
and presumably, gets distributed in proportion to the library share of the 
university budget. Is that a reasonable way to dlstributD the overliead 
that comes from a research contract? Maybe this problem has been studied 
bv some; but what I suggest here again is that unless we have a good cost 
study which will tell us the true incremental costs to the research liorar> 
of doing 'x' millions of dollars of research work, we cannot then make the 
case either to the university adJiiini stration of what is the proper support 
level nor can be charge the contracting agency properly. And 1 think eithe 
of these two avenues, at some point, may become very fea^^ible and perhaps 
desirable routes for alleviating some of the economic pressures on tlie 
1 ibrary , 
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COMMIiNlS ON liCQr^)NjlCg QF ACaI^iM LI BINARIES 

IVarrcn J. Ila£is 
Colinnbia lln ivei^sity 

I hojio )\ numbDiD^rau will have? qiicstians for Mr. Marcus, so T will 
\ii^\X my cOnyiicnts ta one brief asHCs^niont, w-J^ jire caut ioiiary observat iDiis ^ 
ontf expression of f rus t;rat ion, andi fmallyj an" c^vangeiistic exhortation. 

I'iTsti the? brief ass^ssiment: as we ha^o he^rd s ficonomics of Academic 
U^graries^ pr^sants calcula^tQcl data tHat (Ip dos^tubes growth "characteri sti es 
aa"d cost in academic libraries diiring a 30 year period and (2) 

id^at if iu!^ tlio ol ementB that seein most influential in deterniining libTarv 

The culi^ulated data is percop ti vel y i nie^rp^ot ed by the authors. Thc^ 
Coit^biiiation ^^f technical c^xpertise and careful rma lysis they demonstrate 
maHes the sttjd>^ worthy of respects and the pxPI ^^'it and implicit messages 
dr#vm from tjie analysis are of substantial iniroj'taiice to research librarians 
and to ail w}io arc concerned viixlx acadenic libr^i'y opeTations and 
peiffo Unance. 

The study is impor^tant for several rnrasafis; 

^ Firsts it is a stra ightforward and Uuc UictoTed explanation 
of why research libraries ate cost! y e^lt^Tp-Tise s - in 
brief s it is the nature of the beast a/Hi not any distinctive 
ineptrioss of the keepers. 

SecOndi it provides a sot of tables, th^t gi^^e regression 
resuics foT key var iablc? affecting costs for private 
&nd publ ic acad&mic librarie^s in va^^^f^g sise categories. 
The iinformation in these tatles can be used to check, in 
3t le^st general terms ^ budget validity and expenditure 
pto'jections. Buti the bleak news of tJiese projections 
is. prominent that a third general message is forth- 
c6iriing - - 

^ Specific cost projections are c>f 5uch ^ character 
that *Mn the lon| run^ some fuTidamertta J changes in the 
mode of library operations rnav beconi^ inevitable,'' 

flii briefly put ^ is the substance of tf^e bopk. It has been carefully 
rov jevvoa in The ChroTiic le^ of Highey^Educ^ivx On and elsewhere i^ith good 

-iCs, ai^d" has underscorad the f Snanci TT^^bl cm for library and 
^ii^i^e^sit)* ad^ifiistratOTS in a way that .anno^ be ignored, 

Nov/ Ut m turn to my two precautioTiaT-y ^bserv^at ions: 
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First, the time scries study coverud a period of unpamllgled 
affluence, ending in 1969- It smm possible that the trend for the last 
five years might well reflect a reduced rate of increase in costs from the 
10 percent conipaunded rnte c^stabli shfcl in rhv stiidy for the innjor cateMories of 
expenditures. The fact that the constant dollar rate of increase might be 
somewhat reduced does not solve any problems, however; it might simply 
delay the day of reckoning, for which we should be grateful because we 
need all the tiitie we can get. 

The second precautionary point centers on the assumption underlying 
some parts of the study that "big is better.^' This point Is at the 
heart of the method devised to exainine changes and trends in the university 
libraries repTesented in the data reported to ARL over a twenty-year 
period. In the words of the authors *'we classified each of fifty-eight 
research libraries by growth of collectian and sise of holdings 
These classifications constitute crude attempts to produce broad categoric^; 
of libraries differing significantly in qualitative characteristics/' 

This same correlation betv/aen nunibers and quality is implicit in the 
section of the book that demonstrates how the established cost trends and 
characteristics can be used for budgeting purposes simply by extrapolating 
past experience Into the future. 

This too easy translation of large numbers into high quality bothered 
the advisory coniinittee that was consulted by the authors ^ it bothers 
Fussier in his forthcoming review of the book for the Library Quarterly 
and it bothered the authors themselves, but there was little that could 
be done about it. The sad (or happy) fact is that there is not any 
acceptable way to measure the quality of academic libraries in ways 
susceptible to statistical analysis, and it is possible that there nuvor 
will be* Therefore, the pressures are always strong to use available 
quantitative data as a surrogate for qualitative measures. To be sure, 
there is certainly a relationship betwpf?^ size and quality, but size is 
obviously not the v/hole story. It seems probable that the future will 
see even the limited validity of this relationship further diminished as 
academic and research librarians sharpen tfieir understanding of new means 
to address the full range of library objectives and, in at least some 
cases, find ways to put infomation dt^livery capabilities on at least an 
equal footing with collection accumulating instincts. 

Let me turn new to my expression of frustration. It concerns data 
about libraries. As you know, the ^ette^s '^MIS'* form the acronym for 
management information system. I will spare you my two-hour speech 
entitled ^The Myth of MIS/* but because some of our experts are not here 
I feel obliged to say something testy about statistics, Th^re is no doubt 
that infoTmation susceptible to analysis and thus useful to management can 
be assembled, but there is some question that the process can be as 
systematic as some would have us believe- There are several parts to the 
management process, and each has its qwti information requirements and 
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information products. The data typicallv- reported by libraTies and 
necessarily used by Baumol and Marcus is really only superficially 
descriptive of libraries Cstaff size and composition, collection size, 
serial titles currently acquired) and of their operations Cvolumes added, 
expenditures for a mixture of expense categOTies, i.e. people, collections, 
binding and "other"). This reported information reflects operations with 
data captured in the pro cess of accounting for expenditures and in Tecording 
processing activity. It is not the information required by thosd 
responsible for establishing objectives and priorities, it is not the 
infoimation needed to formulate plans of action to accomplish those 
obiectives and it is not the information needed to measure results. In 
short the infoimation we assemble and report is a far from complete 
picture of what libraries are and do, and bears almost no demonstrable 
relationship to our objectives or performance. 

The authors note, perhaps too politely, the shortcomings of the 
information that was used for analytical purposes and they make suggestioas 
as to how evpn this most rudimentary libraTy data cnn be standardised, 
moderately -innplemerUed, and tPore efficiently used in the future. In at 
least partial' response to these suggestions, ARL' s Office of University 
Library M^-agftwsnt Studies is at work on t. project to sharpen definitions 
and r'^'^or:^ing pr.ctices eniployed in ARL statistical compilations. But 
th^-- probier^.-s are only the tip of the iceberg. We have yet to make an 
effcJtivc sitart on the task of linking libTary costs to library perfomajice . 

Now let me conclude with my evangelistic exhortation. This is a book 
-.bout the high cost of running libraries, and the authors suggest that 
unle. /computers and communications tectaology and cooperative ventures of 
major nroportions are employed to change library operations m fundamental 
ways, we will all go down in our sinking yachts and they are right. 

But perhaps m should remember that in addition to taking our vows of 
poverty we have also assumed an obligation to perform a set of socially 
important objectives. It seems at least possible that we have viewed our 
obligaUons too narrowly. Perhaps academic research libraries, individually 
and in the aggregate, really have far more to do ^f^^c^yS^i^tll 
Put more directly, unless our impact on teaching and scholarship m all 
subject areas is increased, we run the risk of always having our costs 
viewed as being too great. Fundamental change is needed, not only to 
reduce th. casl of what we do, but to enable i^s to do even more with what 
are really very substantial resources, 
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Discussion : 



MR. NWSON: I do not have a question, but I have a request. We undoubtedly 
will be doing the kind of sophisticated cost analysis that you are talking 
about repeatedly in the futuTe. Where to find people who can do these is 
a real problem in librarianshlp. Now, why do not you take your nice young 
bright undergraduates and show them what a bright future they have in dedi- 
cating themselves to do this kind of thing in libraries, rather than getting 
into that dirty business thing where they get a lot of money and get thrown 
out of jobs every three years? It is really a wide open opportunity for 
young people in a field that is getting rapidly DYercrowded; we do need 
people like this. They do not have to know about libraries; we can teach 
thorn, but we need their basic skills. And so you young ones should be giv- 
ing them to us. 

MR. MARCUS: How about sponsoring some assistantships or £ellov;shii3 to the 
students in the graduate programs in economics who will do their Pn*D 
dissertations in areas of th€ economics of libraries? Then >uu pet their 
commitment at that stage ju get a significant contribution, and you get 
a person who is then potentially qualified to continue on and move in that 
area . 

We find that the U. Steel is doing that and A T § T is doing that 
and Union Carbide is doing that; this is the way to get people from another 
area to assist* I think probably from the point oC view of economic^^^ that 
it might not be extremely costly. 1 think it is an excellent idea. 

MR. WEBSTER: As Mr, Haas mentioned, one of the issues that we are currently 
concerned with in the Association is how we go about this process of im- 
proving our statistical repoTting services. I an^ wondering if Professor 
Marcus woulri share with us sonie of his ideas on how that might be done, 
both in the nense that we are using the Academic Library Statistics as a 
descriptive tool ^ and also as we might aim down the road a little bit 
toward improving these statistics as measures of performance of academic 
1 ibraries? 

MR. MARCUS: I think that you are raisingp of course, the million dollar 
question. Let me first just say some of the problems we have run into in 
the data that Mr. Haas alluded to, Mr. Dix alerted us that the definition 
of a professional librarian niay not hv . ie same among all institutions 
reporting to the Office of Education, it was a kind of elementary thing 
we wanted to do in terms of telating staff other than professional librar- 
ians and professional librarians separately to the iibrary' s activities. 
And we were not quite sure that universities do follow the sajne policy* 

So, in part it is a matter of defining the rneasurements which you are 
going to employ, and then really accepting the discipline that goes with 
it, rather than sayinf:^, MVell, that is what they want, but our institution 
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is not going to do that,' The secDTid part will have to do with questions 
such as "What do I want to measure? Ifhat are the kind o£ statis^-ical 
data which are necessary for the purposes of my study?'^ 

You cannot gather all data, all statistics. Any attempt at doing 
this is going to be wasteful and useless because it will turn out that you 
did not gather what you should have. So I again would suggest that rather 
than defining in the abstract what are the kind of ideal data that we need, 
you want to know beforehand, what use you are going to make of those sta- 
tistics, and make sure that you gather them for that puiposei because, as 
I pointed out^ you^ may be engulfed by them. It is here that the design 
of the study should be thought out* before you undertake the collection of 
data* 

Another kind of problem we ran into which we did not report in the 
book, but I think may be worth noting^ we wanted to get at some institu- 
tional chamcteri sties that might explain some of the variations in costs, 
in acquisition policies, and we wanted to get at the issue of the graduate 
program, and the role of the graduate program relative to other activities 
of the school* Very quickly we found out, after tabulating some data and 
running some statistical tests and getting all kinds of nonsensical re- 
sults, that graduate studies dp not mean the same thing in all Institu-- 
tions. Some institutions are heavily into the part-time educational advanced 
degree program; they are essentially preparatory for M.A. *s and Ph.D's in 
education. But in terms of its impact on the library^ it is quite differ- 
ent from what smaller schools, like Princeton, in terns of its graduate 
program, would do. So a simple statistic, such as the ratio of graduate 
students to nongraduate students did not work, and would not capture the 
kind of thing we wanted it to, which would be the InterrelatiOT.ship be« 
tween the library Input and the scholarly output. 

So, coining back to that earlier question, I do not want to get into 
details of some concepts of how things might be measured, I think there 
are two tasks: defining what are the things you want to measure and for 
what purpose; and then, really trying to define them absolutely clearly 
and enforcing it dovm the line so that when you get back the statistics, 
you can rely on the^^ 

MR. HAAS: Several times in Mr, Marcus' reflections, h^' looked at ways of 
establishing the incremental costs of new activities or of specific activ- 
ities. Let me go to the government contract side of things, where a 
number of libraries have established costs, md these studies have been 
worked into the negotiation process in establishing the overhead rate. 
One of the things that has always bothered me on this question of lncre= 
mental costs is that, really, I think that when any agency is coming to a 
university and asking It to conduct research, it is buying net only a 
piece of the current action, but it is benefitting from the incredibly 
long capital investment that the university has made, especially in the 
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library field. Many of the studies that come to a university are really 
coming there because the university has made an investment over the years 
in building a multi-mil lion volume collection. Is it valid to think that 
we should recovex not only incremental costs for the specific piece of 
activity, but should not there be a price tag, a rent for making use of 
that capital imestnient? 

MR. MARCUS: Are you sure you are not an economist? Of course, this brings 
all the more closely the analogy to the public utility, because when AT&T 
comes up for the taxiff filing, it says, "These are our costs of services 
based on labor, materials, etc., but we are also entitled to a rate of re- 
turn on our investment. There is an equity that stockholders put in that 
business; it is thexe ; it is necessary for doing the business; and there 
ought to be a rats of return on it compensating fox that," 

I think that this is an extremely valid argument, even when you talk 
about the stock or investment made in libraries. At the very elementary 
level, you can think of your stock as actually going through some rate cf 
depreciation; and the rate of depreciation in all accounting, in all econo- 
mic cost studies, is considered part of current costs. That depreciation 
really suggests that you have to recover the cost of your earliex invest- 
ment by some period. Now, what is going to be that depreciation period 
and how to calculate it is a quite complex question. But I think you are 
right in suggesting that what you are offering to the contracting agency 
is an investment that has been made. And whit they are getting now are 
the services flowing from that investment and some rate of return and -- 
let roe not call it rate of return — some user charge is the appropriate 
payment for that input, which is made available to it. 

MR. HAAS: Is this related to the interlibrary loan question as well? 

MR. MARCUS: Yes, one can generalize on your point and suggest that besides 
the out-of-pocket expenses, the variable costs, with which we are very 
familiar, there ought to be a charge fox the capital invested, because that 
capital is an input in your process. Analogously, when you rent an apart- 
ment if the landlord were only to charge you for his current operating 
costs you would probably be very happy about it, but I do not think he is 
going to put up any buildings. He is chftrging you for the services, and 
the services are raeasured by some charge imputed against his total invest- 
ment. So, in a new study, that should be taken into account. 

VOICE: I guess that I will have to rise on a point of personal privilege. 
You know, Mr. Haas was talking about interlibrary loan costs. Professor 
Marcus in the words of the economist, you have your P Q scale with the 
price on one side ajid your quantity the supply/demand - where you 
establish a price. The supply of library services begins someplace up the 
scale Fox us to do nothing, it costs us a certain sum of money. You, as 
a librarv user, are not prepared to pay anything; you say it is a no-price 
situation. Now as a library user, are you prepared to pay for library 
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services? If you go to Rutgers and you make an agTeernent with Rutgers 
that I will use your library and you will pTovide m strvices for free, 
but you want to borrow something from Columbia. Are you prepared to pay 
for this? And where does it fit into your supply/ demand? Where do the 
supply/demand lines pass on this? I do not thinl^; rhny cross. 

MR. MARCUS: First of all, the question, ''Am i prepared:...?-' I think is 
misleading. Are we prepared to pay doubla w price of fuel that we arc 
paying today? Are housewives prepared to pay for grains 100 percent niore 
than they paid a year ago? If you had asked thom ''Are you prepared?", they 
would say "No, absolutely not*" We turn around and we l:)ok and we say, 
"Are they paying for it?'* Yes, they are; where tb^y are not paying for 
it. fine, they are cutting some of their consimiptiou, So I think there 
is a danger in asking whether people are prepared to do something or not. 
Usually, first of all they tend to imagine that you are going to base your 
policy on that, and if I am a smart custonieT, T am going to tell you, *'No, 
I m not prepared to..*-', in particular, if I mn a hoavy user. Then T 
figure somebody else is going to pay a share. 

If we look at th# history of economic behavior^ we find that people 
in the long run adjust to the underlying economic conditions. They adju.st 
in one of two ways: they cut their consumption in some parts where they 
feel that the increased price is not worth it, or they bear the price in- 
crease and give up something else. If you think about long-run policy, 
this is the only policy that society can affDrd to foilow because ultlinately 
these costs have to be borne* 

^et me now go to specifics, to the case of a reserve room. T am a user 
of the reserve room; I am an instructor, one of those instructors who sends 
lists to the reserve room to put books on the shelf- The price, to me,^ as 
an instructor, of adding another five books on that list is zero. In fact, 
I may impress my students; I may impress my chaiman; and there may be 
chance, one in a million, that somebody would use it, So, from the user's 
point of view, you, as a librarian, are giving a signal to me that this 
activity is costly, because I am going to behave based on the signals that 
you send me. I am not going to stop and think maybe there is a real cost 
and what is it? Is it a quarter, is it a dollar, is it $10? I do not 
know what it is. I behave in line with the messages you send me. Suppose 
you now decide that this reserve room activity^ based on all kinds of qual- 
itative judgments, may be being abused by some departments, may not be 
taken very seriously, which means, given again the budget constraints that 
I introduced before, that that abuse results in the sacrifice of other 
activities where expansion would be desirable, One policy at that point 
would be to debit a department, an accounting debit based on the use of 
the reserve room facilities. And if the Economics Department at the end 
of the year is going to get a very heavy debit because it has used it quite 
a bit, at that point there are several things that might happen. First of 
all, you will have some notion of the distribution. And secondly, the 
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administration will be able to come in and say that our reserve room activ- 
ities associated with our cost study (because at that point we will be able 
to point out what are the costs to the library of this reserve room activ= 
ity) really reduce the effectiveness of other operations of the library. 
You can, at that pointy devise all kinds of pricing schemes which do not 
suggest that the librarian is going to collect money, but you will have 
charging in accdrdanca with usage* ^d I submit to you that here is one 
activity, based on my ovm personal knowledge, where I think that the saving 
in resources may result in greater overall productivity in other areas. 

MR, VOIGT: Maybe this is the best question at this point* It deals with 
how can we gat and keep this kind of statistical survey up-to-date? There 
has been a good deal of warning in this book and this morning that these 
are data that do not reflect today* s activities because of the fact that 
there has been a change in the way libraries have been operating. The 
question is whether the volume of publication of scholarly material is 
really increasing at the rate it has been. Many libraries are no longer 
growing at the rates that they were; the so-called exponential growth has 
turned into perhaps a minus exponent at this point. It seems that if we 
really are to use this kind of data for planning as of today, we need sta- 
tistics of today. The question I would like to ask Professor Marcus is 
the question of how he sees the best method of bringing this kind of data 
up-to-date and keeping it up-to-date? Is this something that can be done? 
And how could it be done? 

MR. MARCUS: I think the Association of Research Libraries has an excellent 
basis on which to build in this regard. You are collecting data; you are 
collecting it promptly, and this is the first essential in any cost study. 
: think, as I pointed out before, it would be good if, as you design your 
statistic, you consider what uses you want to make of it. And I think that 
one could conceivably do almost a computerized annual study which would be 
somewhat different from what we have had here, but quite useful, based on 
the data for the research libraries. The problem in relying on Office of 
Education data is that by the time the Office collects them, and you get 
and decipher the tapes, you are far putside the period. But I think that 
given the structure of the ARL and the reporting practices that you have, 
it would appear to me that it should be thoroughly straightforward and not 
too tima-constuning a task to try and systematize the activity and provide 
annualized cost malyses. 
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BUSINESS MEETING 



MR. HOPP: At this point in the last few business meotings m have had the 
reports fTom our various commissioners. As you kiiow, at the end of the 
conference in January, all committees and task forces and commissions wore 
in a sense dismissed. We have spent most of the time up until now recreat- 
ing these various working groups. And so, this has left very little time 
for the commissioners to cope with some of the issues that they are to be 
considering, and in fact^ some commissions have not even met. So we will 
not todoy have any reports from my commissioners. 

On the other hand, the new modus operandi is that the committees and 
the task forces now^ instead of reporting to the commissioners as they had 
done previously, are working directly with the ARL office. Stephen McCarthy 
in his Executive Director's report will be reporting to you on the varioui^ 
things that have happened in the committee structure. 

The first item on the agenda is a report of the Interlibrary Loan 
Comi:uttee; David Weber is chaiman. 

* # * * 

Membership Vote on Interlibrary Loan Fees 

MR, WEBER: I trust everyone has a copy of the text that Mr. Lucker read 
this morning. It is my intention to move each of the six items of the text 
one at a time arid see what the outcome is. The committee has sequenced 
these in a way that^ we believe, the second one follows only if the first 
is in the affirmative ^ and so on. I might say that the Board of Directors 
went over this carefully at their meeting on We^esday aftenioon. So it at 
least has passed their Judgement as a useful form of the text, 

m. LORENZ: Point of order. 1 do not want to be constitutionally obnoxiou.s 
on this, but could we have some explanation of the statement t ^'subject to 
ascertaining their conformity with governmental regulations/' Has that 
been explained at all? 

MR. WEBER: No, it has not been explained. It is merely that in anything 
of this magnitude where the Association acts, it is well to have legal 
counsel review it to be sure that there is nothing in conflict. 

MR. LORENZ: Is there a particular government regulation you nave in mind 
here that needs to be checked? 
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MR, McCarthy: This cdn be read as having an element of price- fixing. Thnt 
is the only aspect of it that we are aware of, hut we have not had time to 
have it thoroughly checked out by our attorneyj and, therefore, it .seemed 
best to put in that qualifying phrase, Our attorney has written m a 
letter after a quick exa^nination of the report saying there is this ques= 
tion, which would need to be investigated ^ if the Association proposes to 
go ahead with it* 

MR. WEBER: Then, if it is your pleasure, on behalf of the Committee on 
Interlibrary Loan, I move the adoption of the first item, namely: '-A fee 
is to be charged If the lender wishes, for filled interlibrary loan request 

MR. HOPP: I think, with that motion coming from s Committee, we are now 
ready for discussion. 

MR. MASON: I think this is a great leap backward. We have, over the Irist 
ten years, painfully, and against most of the inclinations of research 11-^ 
bxaries, come to understand each other as people we can depend on because 
we are not self-sufficient. We have been able to describe in our collection 
building policies to our faculty members, those things that they do not have 
to have immediately on these premises because they are on some other prem- 
ises. And we are suddenly about to erect a series of roadblocks along the 
way. I think that the effect this would have, actually, on the flow of 
interlibrary lo^ volume has been seriously underestimated, because clearly, 
if we start it. It is going to become a general thing throughout the pro- 
fession, and it is going to be used as a means for solving fiscal contin- 
gencies which exist everywhere along the way. 

I am old enough to have been in at the beginning of the recent movement 
on toll bridges and toll roads which' were great ideas when they came in; we 
were going to charge 25* passage for the George Washington Bridge for six or 
eight years, when it would be paid for. Including a profit; after that use 
of the bridge was to be free. And the net result of this is that, when I 
used to drive from Long Islmd to my native Connecticut on these great road- 
ways made to expedite traffic, I would be stopped every seven miles and 
backed up for five minutes to drop a dime in a basket. This is exactly the 
effect it would have on interlibrary loans, 

I was glad to hear from John Humphry this morning the best argtunent T 
have heard against the fee system. He seemed to be saying out of the side 
of his mouth (how seriously I could not tell) that if a fee is imposed, 
MYSILL's are going to spring up all around the country; and this of course 
could not happen, because the conditions In New York, which is not part of 
the United States anymore, and atypical in all kinds of ways, do not exist 
anywhere else. First of all, the strength of the libraries in that state 
is remarkable. Of the first eight contractual libraries as backups in that 
system (which worked brilliantly well for us), seven of them were in New 
York City, It had an extremely strong central State Library, Tt had a 
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state system of universities and colleges that has grown up since the Second 
World War, all of them underbooked, and which had from the beginning to de- 
pend on each other. And all of these dynamics rolled together to make a 
good state-subsidised system, but the chances of bringing this off in most 
of the 50 states would be minimal. 

I too join Mr. Chapin in suspecting the gross figures to show how much 
certain institutions are imbalanced. I know that the larger and stronger 
libraries such as Yale, where I handled interlibrary loans from 1939 to 
1942 had imbalances even then. But Yale itself had a certain fixed commit- 
ment that cannot be shaken out of those figures by charging fees. They are 
embattled in the city of New Haven, which has been doing very bad things 
about the expansion of that university physically, and they have been counter- 
balancing this by doing certain socially good things* one or which was ex- 
tending in various kinds of ways on the premises and thrQugh interlibrary 
loans, its commitments to colleges in the state of Connecticut. Yale is 
not going to be able to eliminate a whole range of those necessary loans. 
Harvard is in the same position. If they can get past the public opinion 
that they are sitting on a billion dollars, ground from the bones of widows 
and children by robber barons of nine generations, they still are faced 
with very large local commitmeTits to a very expansive range of colleges 
and universities, and these are going to remain in their interlibrary loan 
statistics. They are not going to get out of their difficulties easily. 
I do think there may be 10 or 11 major collections in this country that per- 
form interlibrary loan services that overburden the state" they should 
charge fees. They could turn back interlibrary loans now that are not veri- 
fied and this would solve half nf their problems. But they should charge 
fees. They should probably be able to depend on the fact that those re- 
quests coming to them after that are important, Fees will greatly cut 
their costs and their burdens. But attempting to mask it by getting a vote 
from the Association of Research Libraries, three-quarters of whose members 
are not major research libraries, seems to me is a totally misguided step. 
T hope we vote this dovm heavily. 

MR: ATKINSON: Like every library Ohio State has a whole series of commit- 
ments we have made to the state, to local agencies, to businesses, state 
agencies and so forth. The very act of having to distinguish the. free from 
the non-free, the partially charged from the charged would produce another 
burden that I, frankly, am not willing to accept. Secondly, this, in fact, 
will raise the real cost of lending an item; if you add a system for ac- 
counting for it, it is going to cost more. We are then raising the price 
of library service; attempting to equalize it but still raising it. In the 
end, a uniform payment will not change the patterns of borrowing. If it 
were an un-uniform payment system, it might well change the patterns of 
borrowing. But if we are interested in removing the burden of excess lend- 
ing from large institutions, better that we work out some scheme of non- 
uniform payTnents. last, since Mr. Weber paints a scenario this inoming 
about what' was going on over the next couple of years, let me add to that 
scenario iust a little bit, 
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Let us assume that in that process, around 1976 as jhe various committees 
are working out tho schemes, that the Library of Congress, which probably in 
its evaluation of vvhether or not to acc'cpt thi) '<:^ri of things has decidf^d 
that it would be unwise at the moment to chr: Nobody has said that, 

but it is one of the options op:=i: to JC and good likelihood that 

they would not be abl^?* politically at : t do much fee charging. Let 

us say that they aro, in feict, not in the ^'U^iiiess, but they are in front 
of one of their many committee hcarir-^s and, as the Librarian of Congress 
is explaining the need for increased salaries for more catalogers for a 
larger NPAC program or something, som^? member of that coinmittee , perhaps 
a reprosontat ivt from Ohio or some state which has had irate, not altogether 
unjustified complaints from their constituents about the biggies getting 
more, and doing bad things to small libraries, looks down and s^ys, **Well, 
why should we give you money for an NPAC program to do cataloging for those 
same bad, large institutions who are sucking away the federal support'"' 
Well, nevertheless, the thing passes, but were the Library of Congress, and 
it probably is, sensitive to that kind of thing, inevitably, a response has 
to be made to a national feeling » Probably there will follow that scenario 
some transfer of catalogers now cataloging Persian, now cataloging Chinese, 
now cataloging the research materials that we use, to a great, expanded 
interlibrary loan situation* 

t can see arising from this kind of action a ru^tional lending library 
from the Library of Congress, at the expense of the support we get. What, 
in fact^ we are trading is the indirect extramural support tliat we get in 
an effort to subsidize the direct extramural support that we give* And 1 
suspect that we get far more than we give, and we will pay for it Because, 
in the end, I su] pose the point of it all is that libraries' service cannot 
be con£ldered in one piece and then another piece and another piece ^ that 
iibrarie^* services are expensive, and that those expenses ar'* re''ated; 
that if we in fact burden and add to the cost and fiddle with f^h i costs on 
one side, we are going to affect other library costs. And we Wxll for 
it; we will not get out of paying for it. I see no reason at all ^ 
Association to adopt the resolution. 

MR. ROGERS: I am indebted to Ellsworth Mason for speaking for Yaie. i was 
much entertained by Mr. Chapin this morning; I think we need a lightness 
at these meetings. But if I may misquote Shakespeare: 'That which is 
laughable to the general cannot help but make the serious weep*" 

There are many things that have happened today that I think have ob^ 
scured this issue, and I would like to speak to several of them. We heard 
this ffloming that it was wrong to include the statistics of the regional 
medical libraries here because we were being paid for these. I submit to 
you that we are not beginning to be paid what it really costs; we are being 
paid a fraction of that. That is one of the things that is wrong. If we 
had realistic figures for this, perhaps we would be reimbiiTsed in a way 
that we should be for the expense that we are going to. 
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It was said this morning that we are not b0theriiig with unfilled re- 
quests; that ./o are just charging for filled requests, This is a r^uperfi- 
cial interpretation of the document that was circulated to this Association. 
It was made quite clear that the unfilled factor was put into the charges 
for the filled loms^ so that in effect, the charges fur the filled loans 
took into account costs for those that were unfilled. 

This first item does not require anybody who does not wish to charge 
to do so. This was iterated at the discussjon at mid-wlnter meetings it 
seems to me that it needs to be said again and again here: no one has to 
charge* I can understand where a publicly- supported institution which, 
in effect, is being given staff to do this sort of thing, looks at this 
differently from a privately-supported institution which is having to sup- 
port inter library loan and, at the same time, cut another SOO subscriptions 
to scientific periodicals, which Is exactly what we are doing right now. 
And there are other needs of our libraries that cannot be filled because 
we do not have the money; we are not *'fat cats*" 

I really do not symnathiie with the poiition of the Merican Library 
Association Reference Bnd Adult Services Division; it is vary easy for the 
people who are on the receiving end of this to say, 'nfou must not interrupt 
the flow of information; you should keep on giving; you should do this 
whether you get anything for it or not.-- We heard this morning that if you 
spend your money on one thing, it is not available for something else. This 
is very apparent, I think, to any library director. The National Commis= 
sion on Libraries and Information Science saySj *'Stay away from this because 
it is going to obscure the copyright issue." The copyright issue is being 
obscured every day with red herrings, and this is another one. We are not 
proposing to charge, really, for the use of the materials. The fact is 
that some of us went to the trouble to buy expensive collections and kept 
them for centuries. All we are proposing to do is to charge direct costs, 
and I do not see how that can be twisted into a copyright issue. But I 
must not underestimate the opposition, 

I served on an advisory committee of the Office of Education several 
years ago where it was completely within their power under the Higher Edu- 
cation Act to change the regulations in such a way so that there would be 
incentives for the lending library to get some recognition in federal aid 
for what they were giving! they refused to accept that principle* And if 
you think, by simply sitting around and postponing this issue that somehow 
or other we are going to get federal subsidy or state subsidy, I think you 
are dreaming. One of the ways to exert some leverage is to put in a system 
like this, and then, instead of having 80 members of the ARL supporting this 
issue, we might have several thousand libraries working on Congress to give 
rcGOgnltion to those libraries that are big net lenders, l^ank you, 

MR. B^S: I come from a publ icly-si^ported state institution md I agree 
with what Mr, Rogers has just said. We are, like so many of you, funded 
on the basis of a formula that basically uses weighted, credit hour 
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production a^^s a basis for determining library support, which means then 
that our funds are appropriated to us on the basis of the number of people 
we must serve on our caucus. At the present time, we are diverting we 
estimate some $57,000 per year in order to provide materials to the 
faculty and students of other cmpuses in the state of Tennessee for which 
we are not, in any way under the formula now reimbursed. It is our feeling 
that were the ARL to adopt this position for a large number of libraries 
to begin to start charging, md were we to indicate our intent to join in 
this type of an action^ that we would have the formula adjusted to reflect 
the expenses that we are now incurring for providing this kind of service- 
In fact, the Executive Director of our Tennesses Higher Education Comm? bsion 
and several members of tha Coroiission have indicated that if there were a 
national movement in this direction, that they would feel that the political, 
climate would be right to ater the formula in order to provide us with 
this kind of support* This is something they feel that they could not now 
.do. 

MR. SPARKS: Thete is a question that 1 wanted to ask the committee this 
morning, ^.d it is really preliminary to some of the discussion; it is a 
point of information. Mr, McCarthy wrote letters, and I wanted to ask 
whether those letters had gone to the Coimcll of Graduate Schools and to 
the American Council on Education* 

What we are proposing here, in som measure, is an increase in the 
cost of graduate education and an increase in the cost of faculty research, 
I suspect that we should not be proposing this without consulting with our 
colleagues who teach and who do research; my academic sensibilities are 
offended by not having ronsultad with them. There is also, perhaps, a 
missed opportunity. I do not see how stipends for graduate research can 
be much increased, although they might be, but it ^toes seam to me that 
research grants could include the cost of interlibrary loan. 

I know we have talked about govemment subsidy of this kind of work; 
however, we know that the government in the United States and in Canada I 
su^jpose too is greatly dependent on a number of jurisdictions, none of 
vrn ^ seem to operate together. New York State is a paragon of good 
pu Ucal organisation, but there are many areas of the Iftiited States 
that are not well organiEed. and funding may not be forthcomng for many 
years. We have to ask ourselvas, then, where are the fimds coming from? 
Are we going to ask our graduate students and our faculty to provide these 
fimds, or our atoinistration to provide them through increased budgets 
for ourselves? I think we have to raise these questions md so, I am 
interested to know whether we had been in contact with these orgmizations 
in the educational commmity* 

MR. McCARmy: We wrote to library associations, not to educational 
organizations. 
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MR. SPARKS: Just to niake a rhetorical observation then, I think this or- 
ganization has soniething of an obligation to the educational coTrTramity so 
to communicate, rither the results of this discussion this afternoon, or 

to postpone deci^ioii this dit^^iTiOuh until hav"u consulted with t'.oin. 

MR, WAGMkN: It is obvious tliat all of u< have different circumstance- and 
are governed by different conditions. Mr. Rogers at Yale and Mr. Bryant 
at Harvard are in one box; Mr. Boss at Tennessee is in a different cate= 
r-T-': Mr. Chapin and I are still in a different categor)^ In ftfct, I ani 
Ml H aifferent box than he is, and neither Mr. Chapin nor I could possibly 
charge for interlibrary loans within our state. We would not get away 
wi'* it and we would not try. In my case the state supports an access 
or:-ce whereby T hire people in order to provide the loans of materials 
and free copies to the libraries within the state; it is considering ex- 
tending this and setting up another one in Diapin's shop; and perhaps a 
third one in the Detroit Public Library. So, everybody has a different set 
of circumstances. I do not see why we have to have a forma, n ion by the 
ARL v/hich sets up a fairly strict pattern, that says, "You wi ^ do thu- 
and so, except if you do not want to, you do not have to," ' ^ do not we 
simply admit the fact that there are certain libraries that are suffering 
and cannot stand the interlibrary lean arrangement as it is now? They are 
spending more on it than they possibly ca;i . We really should not try to 
force them out of the magnanimity of our own hearts to do something that 
they cannot afford to do. They have done vory well for a very long period 
or time. In m> case, I lend 28,000 items a year and I borrow 3,500; and 
if one medical school professor did not do an annual bibliography, I 
would borrow maybe 1,500 or 2,000. At the same time, I can not possibly 
charge for interlib iry loans; I do not intend to. Why do not we simply 
content ourselves by resolving that the ARL supports the libraries that 
are members of the ARL that feel that they have to make charges for inter- 
library loans and believe that they should, and let it go at that? Let 
them work out their charges with our suppori and with our endorsement, 
rather than having an elaborate, set system. I can offer this as a compro- 
mise to the present situation. 

MR. FIQPP: Fred, I just will raise tiie question ' h you, that was what 

I thought the item said, in essence: "A fee is to be charged if the lender 

wishes. 

MR. WAGMAN: I know, but it puts it on a slightly different basis, it seems 
to me. It sets up a rather elaborate mechanism and says, "This is ARL^s 
position, ARL's policy; you do not have to support it." I think what we 
need to say is that ARL supports the libraries that must charge, or feel 
they i.nist charge, a fee, and let it go at that and not take a firm position 
that excites ever body. 

MR, HOPP: As it now stands, we are still debating the proposition before 
us, unless you wish to put a siibstitute motion in, 
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Mil, IVAGM-VN": I would raake this as a substinite motion, that the ARL resolves 
(i'have not written this out and I will leave it to a committee to write 
this cut for me), that it supports its :ncmber libraries who find it neces- 
sary to cnurge u ik^c fur intei . .../a loan. [ i'hc motion wn/ seccnJcd.l 

i l.ive not wrapped this with tlio necessary preaFiblop. If the groun 
consents, I would leave it with the Executive Director to nut in the proper 
wordiui' here, to make this more palatable to everybody. 

^!R. HOPP; Pnlos'; ^v-^nne corr.:'cts me, T think a substitute motion is debat- 
able. 

Mii. Db GbNNARO: I had a comment which was, perhups, pertinent to the pre- 
vious motion but [ think is also perrinent to this. It is kind of an 
effort at further compromise. It -ujems to be that the Association has 
before it, right now, two important and related matters: one is the inter- 
librarv loan fee and the other is the SILC proposition, the establishment 
of a system for inter library loan communication. I have a feeling that 
we mav'have these two things out of sequence, It would seem to me that 
it would be more important, and a better strat- jjy to concentrate on 
implementing the SILC proposal first, following the New York State model 
that we heard about this morning. If we were to concentrate on <'-,ing that 
for the next couple of years, and delay the charging of fees unt.. that 
system was in effect and producing accurate statistics so that we did not 
hkve to get into the kind of statistical g>iTinastics that Mr. Chapin was 
involved'in this morning, we would get some accurate .statistics of who is 
borrowing what from whom, and the nature of the material and so on. And 
after that were in effect for a while, one could then begin to deal with 
the question of interlibrarc loan fees m a much more accurate and pro- 
fessional way. 

MR HAMLIN: 1 do not wish to be in the , i of moving an amendment 
the amendment. 1 favor Mr, Wagrnan's amen I would feel a little 

better if the ARL suggested a uniform fee i uch institutions as wish .0 
charge of $.V00 to non-profit institutions, and $7.00 to others. in other 
words 1 would like to avoid this picture of fLarvard deciding it was going 
to'chargo .$4, no and Yale S.l.SO and Chicago $5.00 and th.^t sort of thing. 
I would prefer to see a r-ecommendcd standard foe for these institutions. 

MR. WAGNtVi; T have no objection to our deciding what the fee shou) 1 be, 
with the concurrence of the libraries that want to charge it; but I do not 
see why we should discriminate from the point of charging Jess than it 
costs Three dollars as a charge for an interlibrary loan is a gift; it 
costs a lot more tlian that. If it is costing flarvard and Yale and Columbia 
$7 00 for an interlitarary loan, let them charge $7.00. Why $7.00 to a 
commercial firiii and $3.00 to a library^ I' is a matter of costs that we 
are talking; about, not discriminution of oi, kind or another. 
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MR. HAAS: T gue^s I got a random niix of reaction ^.)ius far. Oiie reac- 

tion to Mr. Sparks: >h^:t we are talking about is not increasing the cost 
o2 graduate education; those costs are already there. Ifhat we are talking 
about is a mechanisni for making sure the cost: -ire charged out to th'? 
right department, I think Mr, Shepherd might talk a little bit on the 
benefits of :^SILL because he knows them better than I through his lon^eer 
experience, I guess what I have got in the back of my mind is this: we 
have got a mixed set of objectives that are conflicting in part, which is 
the reason for the problem here. First, nonu of us wants to put financial 
constraints on access to information. We all want to improve access to in- 
funnatioTU We all want to make full use of lationai resources wherever 
they are. We v;-nt to end the subsidy of inierlibrary lending by the major 
lenders, which is the present situation. And perhaps, most of all, vve 
want to promote chajige in operating philosophy of research libraries acrosK 
the coi.ntry- 

accomplish these things, it seems that we certainly need to 
develop properly funded system for interlibrary lending. And this means, 
supporting Mr. De Gennaro^s idea that we have got really to establish the 
costs for the segments of this process because, in the abstract^ what we 
are really talking about is the creation of samething that might be called 
ar ;n';^oriTiation access fund, a national pool of dollars| they can come in 
part .era the State of New York; they can conie out of the pockets of Time- 
Life Incorporated; they can come from federal ' grants. But what we arc try- 
ing to identify is enough nioney available in the national aggregate to 
really influence change and improve the system of access to information on 
a national scale without having that process subsidiEed by a relatively 
praii number of romponents, I think I would support Mr. Wagman's approach 
here tiiat step one is to make certain that we face up to reality, and if 
the costs are' such, and I would say that they are, thn- we can no longer 
continue to bear them uursolves, ^ way has get to be i..und to recover those 
costs. I agree with Mr. De Genn^^^ », a mechanism for communication among 
libraries on a national basis to expedite access to recorded inforination is 
ultimately a necessary thing, tad the .SILC proiect, as such or in some 
variant, needs to go the next step; whether it will uitlmatoly go the final 
step, I do not know, I guess I would park that. 

MR. SHEPHERD: Somewhat as a testimonial in favor of tlip movement, based on 
o;.r experience, partlcipatini; i:^ ^ h- New York nr^twork , N^'srt^, were it not 
for the little compensation we ; for that part of our work, I could not 
provide the service to the lacif :/ and the students that we do. We are now 
lending about 3,000 items a ntuni h which is perhaps higher thaii most re- 
search libraries here, because this fund enables us to staff and get the 
machinery to do a good job for our own people. And there is Sw.aething 
good about this, I think. 
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MR, BRYA:;T: I would 1: 
if we Ccin ciil I it that 
few minut.*^ ago, we are taiking in tne longer tenii about a way of financing 



to su^^iK in su:/pQM 
Tt seems to me rhat . 



Mr* Wagman ^ s coinproniiso, 
> Mr, Haas has said jnst a 



the int.Tcliange of inf 



nia ^ 



who IS not 
foi'ination ax^ailable 



mation in this count ry. There cannot be a person 
devoting h:^ life to essentially this general inutter 



scno I ars . 



This is what this is all about, 



.s tiie question, however, of who pays for 



at precibe part 



o t' 



T t> 



temi solution to this problem, if solution there ever is in an identifiable 
vay , But the 1 ain^tenn answer to this mu:^t lie, I thi; in some foi^m of 
governniuntal su.:'Sidy, whether it is federal in tho end, ^r a series of 
NYSlLL's or . hatever. But certainly, among the 50 states, t'^ere can never 

50 identic. 1 or even parallel systems, I thins , in riie long teriTij we 
are going to iia^'e to have some kind of federal s^- idy, 1 thinkj further^ 
more, tha* we are in fact working towards this. 

Sow, with resnect to th^ short-term; there are the libraries representee 
by a number of us ,iere who are very greatly in the ne^ lending position. It 
happens that many of ti ese very libraries riappen to be private, and v^e do 
not have ac^:^:rs to public fursfH in the normal sense of the tenn. In 
order to Cva.r. -nue to provide this service, f which v;e want very much im 



-ed 

^ a r 1 1 y in bu j=i i n e s s to do this) , and i n o r d e r 
le^^rjng b . ^1 which, in turn, permits as to 
- K^f> ag to have to hai-e some kind of outside 
t,. :..u of charging for these services is, 
t he As . ai c i a t i o n an d the 1 i b r a r i e s of w h i c h 
I speak can continue to bo able to support scholarship ... this oarticular 
wav . 



to du ; we regard ourselves as 
to be able to maintain t e co 
prcn'ide th, n^aterials, we 
s up po r t in ' " ; e s ho r t - 1 erni. : : 
I think, the ua ] y p ssiblc^ wa) 



MH, IViiBliR: 



I wc'Uid like it to be clear that the ARL committee has not yet 



met. It uwr'ls chis evening for the first t+me, It was our belief that we 
^'"hould t rv to pi It before you, in a useful foiipi, the Sunse of the three 
advisory co:^.nj''ees whichi in Jaiuiary spent a whole day going over these 



May I ask 



a point of clarification? I would like to ask Mr. WagiiHui 



whether i undursLi thai hj> subs ti tutu niotioii would be iijtc [ preti.a.i as 
supporting fees without there being a standard charge which, T v/ould con- 
clude, means that a coupon system might work but that there could be a vast 
variety of charges. This would, presumably, result in a good deal more 
time on the part of Intcrlibrary loan scaff and the management of the pay- 
ments 'vstem itself and thus, I suppose, it is a different combined choice 
*from the options that Vemon Palmour in his report put bei^bre the Associa- 
tion . 

Bt) 
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MR. WAGMAN: My feeling about : ih this: there nre ny of us that are 
not going to charge, and t!uit ur^- not able to charge. The balance between 
what we are being paid to provide now and OLjier loans out of state and 
loan^^ ceniln,; in arid >o forth u^miL^ :\^t jui^tify our b:-thering to luake ciiargen. 
There are others that cannot charge for otiier reasons, and will not charge. 
There are a ^:':*rtain number here that Ail). It seenis to :ne that the fee 
ought to be BU;ndard if it is possible, but the fee should ' e based on actual 
costs to be w-rked out with those libraries. If tlint is already done, if 
it is ST. on fine. Trie amount of the fee siiould he .djusted from time to 
time. Rath r than have a hit-or-miss system of pricing ^ it secas to me that 
;^-.nu =^arr . agrccnient coulj be reached by thv libraries. There are only 
9 o of u s . 0 f t h a t n umb e r , on 1 >' :i bar. d f u 1 , ^. t a 1 ly , a r c going to be in v o 1 ve d 
in ehar^'' -.\ for interlibrary lorn Why can not this be - orked out with 
them in jrms of wiiut their co "^^Y are in some mutually agreeable 

way. ^ iOave it to those who ^e ...^ te he charging js to Tietiier this 

is f: de or not. I do not kak. 

MR. I think the compromise i not very dramatic. The original 

mot . would permit us in CalifoiTiia respond to state pressure from 
Sacrcaiiientu to charge eommercLal organisations a fee. And while T do not 
know whether it is right or wrong to charge ciJinmer^'^ al operations a fee, 
we a ro under t h a t p r e s s ti r e . Th ism ay b e a s m a 1 1 n u i n t , But in gen era I , I 
am opposed to the compromise and in favor of the gi eater drama of the ori = 
ginal proposal.. I am in support of the original motion. 

MR, n iMPffRY: I realize I have alrt. idy spoken once on this subject, but in 
terms of Mr, Wag:;;in*s proposal^ I see it as not that much different in terms 
of the fact that the committee's proposal Is permissive only. It does not 
have any mandate with it. And therefore, I faix to see what Mr, Wagman\^ 
proposal would do that is different iroM the ccm;iiittee' s proposal. If the 
libraries that are net lenders and v-zh^^re lunds are a major problem are ^o- 
ing X-O make a decision as to some action to bo taken ^ what is the differ- 
ence between that bcin;! done in ter^s, of an ARk-supporf ed position versus 
Mr, Wagman's? 

MR, WAGMAN: Not a K^eat deal, xcept I tnink there is a good deal o: opposi- 
t-on to the ^ateisient as it is now written; and thet^e might be less to the 
a:::=,td}nent tha; f proposed. The fa:t remains, I think, that all 1 am trying 

ony I - t' ^ th^ AR! , in:'rp:ici of ^nviiif: intn ,i F;nrl>' elaborate p 'posal 
bore which says, '*You will do thus and so and thus and so, unless you do not 
uant to'* would simply say thn ■ ar port those institutions that feel 
th^ y must charge a foe," and le* rk out their fate in terms of what 

the fee should be. 

MR, UARRlJ It was n;y impressio-. vt we were suggesting to the membership 
at this point that these points might ho taken up one at a time, and that 
the Board or the committee would then get in essence what might be a straw 
vote on bow the rnembors of tfie Association roactud to the various aspects 
which -e<M'i to be inc^Mclefl in the Westat study. Ihose are aspects of an 
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interlibrary loan relationship which we have not heretofore had, that are 
proposed here. And obviously, the first item is, fee is to be charged 
if you want to/' In other words, if a library thinks it has got to charge 
a fee, it can charge a feo. And all we are saying is, would it he all 
right if anybody charged a fee? Would ARL support a library in charging a 
fee? The second one will be how much the fee will be to certain types of 
institutions; we can vote that one down or throw it out or say "No, we 
do not want that kind of structure.^' This, T thought, was what we were 
doing. 

Now, I am a 1 ittie confused because I do not understand whether 
Mr, Wagman's motion is a statement to take the place of all six of these, 
or to take the place of this whole sheet; or whether it is a change of word- 
ing to take the place of only number one. If it does that, I am perfectly 
willing tcy vote for it because it seems to me to say the same thing as 
number one says. May I ask then is this motion that Frederick Wagman is 
proposin. to take the place of the whole resolution or just item number one? 

MR, HOPP: May I fxi^st say that nothing has been presented except item one, 
so the substitute could only be for item one. Now, if you want to viake it 
more goneral, a motion would have to ^^de. 

MK. WAGMAN: May I amend my ajnended motion? This is an explication of my 
amendment to the motion, namely that we act by saying that we support the 
libraries that feel they have to, want to, must charge a fee. The deter- 
mination of the rest of the matters in the resolution before us should be 
made by the committee working with those libraries as to what that fee 
^ihall be. My action then would eliminate the need for voting on the rest 
of the proposal. 

MR. HOPP: I find m> . 1 f in d 's\r<i of a pari inmentary morass here, ' ause 
I can only Interpret that wc b^^ve presenieu one thing and ycu have made a 
substitute motion for it. '.c have not presented the rest of it yet. In 
order to i^et out of this, T suggc :t that we vote on Mr. Wagman' s motion a^ 
he has presented it, and tnen we move on to the next resolution for a ;tv, 
and at that point, if you want to, we cat: kill it. 

MR. WAGMAM: 1 will amend the motion that has been made to say that the ARL 
supports the lihrnries th'^t feel they must charge a fee for inter! i iary 
loans . 

VOICE: I would like to speak against Frederick Wagman's amendment on the 
proun^ . that I think many of the people in the room that do not charge will 
not w' -t to support those who do. I do not want to have to go to my faculty 
and mv administration and say, support this charge on the part of the ^ 
great' private institutions which will mak^ our research more costly. And 
I would hooe tha., regardless of what happens to the original motion, ARL 
will not support publicly and say we endorse these people and what they are 
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doing to us. I feel that they have a social responsibility to tfie less- 
endowod that they should fulfill. 

VOICE: I would like to point out that one of the comments made durinu the 
course of tins early debate was thrit , if you voted down number ono, you 
would not consider points two, three, tour, five and six, 

MR, HOPP; That is right. 

VOICE: In effect then, accepting the sub^^titute motion, you would vote 
against item nuiiiber one and thus not coni^lder two, three, four, five and 
six. 

MK. WAGMAN: I am perfectly willing to confine myself to number one. 

MR, HOPP: Mr. Wagman snld he was perfectly willing to confine himself to 
niuTiber one. In order tc get through this mcrass, let us confine ourselves 
to nujnber one. I believe we are ready for the question which is, m essence, 
as I understand it: "The ARL resolves that it supports its member libraries 
who ^inu it necessary to chnrge for interlibrary loans." [A vote was taken 
and Lhe substitute motion carried]. Now wo will move on to number two. 

MR. WKBbR; I :nove that ^'a fee will initially be $3 tu nunprofit institu- 
tions." [The motion was seconded], 

MR. WAGMAN: Mr. Chairman, I ^vould like to offer a substitute motion. Ti^c 
substitute motion is to the effect that the fee is to be determined by our 
Interlibrary Loan Committee in coujunction with the libraries that are con- 
sidering charging a fee in terms of their actual costs. [The motion was 
seconded] . 

MR, Dh GFiNNARO: Could I ask for a point of clarification: does the substi- 
tute motion mean that the Interlibrary Loan Coiranittee has to deteniiine 
those institutions which might use such a sy:3tem? That will take canvass- 
ing members of ARL and finding out wlu^t they believe their costs are and 
Cuming to some consensus as to a reasonaHle figura, and presenting that to 
the ARL Board of Directors which th:^t^ .oald make the decision to support it 
or not, M\ I correct? That would be the consequence? 

MR. HOPP: That would have been my Interprotation- Mr. Wagman, is rh^^ fn 
agreement with yours? 

MR. WAGMAN: 1 do not know how expeditious this would be, I would leave 
this to David Weber, how quickly it can be done; whether it can be done by 
a mail vote; or how rapidly it would take place. But it seems to me that 
if it is important that there be some agreement as to a standard fee, that 
agreement should be made with the people who are going to charge it. Tf the 
$7 fee is agreeable to these people rather than the $3 fee, maybe it can be 
donr very (jui ckly. 
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.uh'ht tti lie dotenuincJ on the na:^is of negotiation umong those who actuaii)' 
hl-in to uuir.:c a fee, 1 du hore, h-wcver, it will be a standard Fee, As 
\ Intoriii^'::-. our -^talo apd i n:" t i tut i ;-iua requi ivr^ent:; . 1 w sure they are 
not too different from t!io?c nf-u-^t of ^'o..' i ri:n i ti' t ions . _ Ke can purchu.^c 
coupon-:, rcceiw an invOiwv an.> :^iL i.ivc;lw ..nt: luijarni".. tnc ;:iyH-r 

work !f- an th.^ ozhcv ini'.S, it variablo n-c-. v;e ;ire going to have to 

rewuesr eacn li. s t i r 1 on . c.cl, tin. ^ v-vi.ic, . i v!i :!n intprlibrary loan, 
to "send us ai; inv-Mce in triplicate' ,.ya!n^M whi h v.o would Chen r'ake pay- 
ment, i .^ou'. 1 mUch raL!r.-r sec -^Oinc of the institutions make a Siight pro- 
(■^^ tiuise t!iat i!;o,e lower uost " than rhir, fixed fe- that is set than 
■'o tht-oMcii the hassle of roecLvinc voor uivoices in tripH ito several thou- 
sand tinies eacti ye:o". 

MR. WAdMVi: i wjuid oe ' yoti will perait me unJor your parlia- 

nicntary rules to insert ; . ' ' andard toe.'' 

MR. Dh Ch'^NAHO: Rut if tl,a; -'i . isack to ti-e ARL Board, and the Board has 
to pas-, on It. will n^.t it deteat the purpose of Mr. IVagman ' orii,inal mo- 
tion, which was lo ,;et the Alii , 'S an Associatiun, out of this husiness? 

MR. WA^IMAN: 1 had cene^ra ahcut -detiior ir ^.uuld go tu tlie ARL iioard or 

..■..',,!... ,.: .11 "a ' - ' 'vrin" these 
e,.-.pu. tocetiior V-> eStaMisi. a standard fie. [ on not arguing for us to 
come hack'^tu the ARl Board or that ARL cipprwvc a specific fee. All I am 
sa-Mc, : is tiwit w- ;,iiju.d -•ppn-d t; librn-ies th it charge; we passed that, 
p.b <h,, .- r!;:T:.; .aaau. ta, In. -taii. .,)a he. ana i; caey iioed SCiae liwip m 
,1,.' i,.:..:. uhat t:u- stand,iid fee :ioiild Ito, r^ar eotouttoo might be helpful. 
If Mivy'c.tii Jo it, Mtlajut tlie aooettee, \in- I do nut insist that -t no 
Oj'^k to the Ihiaru, 

Ml, '.k-Nna': 1 ..de^ if w are -,et::n. . .OL.:eJuit here? Are we going to 
have AHL i.o.ine MaadaiJ fee for crioa, library uyerations? Kc are 
tMki'u. iit.nu orie .-l.^iea? .h' a... . m^hI Oil 1 one element of access. We 
•ilrpadv La/e v.irvinc fee ■ 'hw . to use of collectiuns in a number of 

n.ir li!)raries. We iOiie varyii.c fee., fur the use or computer data bases m 
iihr.t-.- Aia. i M,r.w thi^ i;eitt--' brought up each time for 

ARl, general .oiiwon ua a Ma.adaad o^e? i iio just raising this as a quos- 
iic'i of nos,ible future pr. cedi-r,-. for the Association. 

MK. urMi:,. .i,,,.. ..e .11 s:iti:„ S . own- e- • M:y . i f we p through 

wi'-h tiie re-^t of . Wuci'.tnV- ainendiiients, we wU 1 comc right back to the 

,,,;,„„,^ \r -; ,h nv; tO fflO ' ^i 0 the thrUSt o' thc f i TS t SU |i s U tU t C mo- 

tion wa-'lhat certain litTar'as hiive a pi ;bleni and certain lihranos want 
to chatvo for interlihrarv loan fees, and the Associatiott has said, ye 
j.^,.,,„„i:„ .w;.: nrobl-it; and (Ind bless you and thank you for all tlie help 
you'have .-iv.ai in tin past, Iw.t go ahead and charge a fee." But I would 
:,l-rcv rh:i\ If o- ;nd.,Ml a proide;;, tdiat the fee woul d recover costs; 
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the library should tuiv', ''If you want to borrow books from us^ it is going to 
cost you $7,30 or it going to cost SB. 00 or something like that. Hut if 
we down this series of siibstituto motions, pretty soon we are going to 
get .1 standard foe; we are going to got coupons; the Asjiociation is going 
to be involved with passing out coupons all the way through. It seems to 
nie, this is a decision made by the individual librnries and we have s^^lq, 
with the first substitute motion, '\<c understand; we know you have a ;)roblem; 
yn ariead churgo/' 

M;-. BhRTilHt: This is merely an opiuior^, but I feel somewhat the way 
Mr, Gulp in does in respect to going doisn each of these item^^ T canrut help 
|-,;.t .p.ostion the \'alU.,ty cf the assuription that the present environTnent , 
public opinion, if yoi wish, outside of our universities, is such that the 
strates^v, as suggested by Mr. Rogers, behind such ?n action as is indicated 
in this docuinent of tht^ committee, would necessarily convince governments, 
either state or federal, in a period when they are increasing support to 
private institutions in a complex fashion, would necessarily prove to he 
more than an irritant to individual legislatures who havu anything to do 
about these things. I think history suggests that when a period of strin- 
gency follows one jf affluence, tlie emphasis on priorities changes in civil- 
i^-itiuns. And I felt there was this flaw in the morning discussion, in a 
way. Food, shelter and clothing are increasingly emphasized, and certain 
very valuable and even useful embellishments drop do\^ in the list of prior- 
ities. T think we would do mucli better to be sure of our facts and figures, 
and not go to governments, or not attempt to change the viev/s of government 
and public opinion, withour rst having these facts. Rather than do it 
fragmentarily on one aspect ";f our operation, we should continue to articu- 
late to the best of our ability the real costs of roasearch library sgt- 
vices and their real value to this civilization, 

MR. mRFNZ: Based on what has been said previously, I would move that we 
tahle number two, and therefore the balance of the document. [The motion 
wa^ seronded. A vote was ^ .ken and the motion carried by a vote of 4^ to 
19]/" 

MR. Sr^ARKS; This is sOi%e^ .i . after= thc-fnct , but i think John BerthePs 
point is well made, that n go to govenment together with our colleagues, 
the graduate deans who are concerned with graduate education together with 
our ccl leagues in the Ajnerican Council on Fnducation who operate universities, 
we will have a .nuch stronger case, rathtu than attacking it piecemeal. And 
this was the point of what 1 had to say, that we have not yet consuUed 
with the rest of those people who arc concerned with higher education, and 
I think we have to d'" so, 

MR. McCARlTIY: We do happcm to be aware of the position uf the higher edu- 
cation associations: it is against all categorical grants to universities; 
they are opposed to grants for librar/ services of any kind. You may say 
we should change that; that i« a large order. But ye cannot go hand :;n 
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hand with thorn to seek support tor inter: ibrary loans because we would not 
have anyone to hold hands wirh. 



Intemational Hducatlon rrojcct 

MR. HOPP: I would now propose that we move on to the next item in the agenda 
a report on the Tntcniat ional Oducation Project by John Berthel, who is 
coordinator of the Library and Information Resources Task Forco, 

MR. BHRTHBL: Mv assignment, as I imderstand it^ is as follows: under the 
aegis of the Ajiierican Council on Huucatiun and a committee it has created 
bearing the awesome title Government/Academic Interface Comjnittee on Inter- 
national E:ducation5 and the task force appointed by this coimnittee entitled 
Library and Info rnuit ion Resources Task Force, we are to consider the methods 
and means of providing adequate library and information services in support 
of the field of international education ^ area studies, in the decade of the 
1970»s, In pursuit of this objective, we are to assess the present situa- 
tion and speculate concerning future lieeds. The time available for the 
completion of this study is terrifyingly short; a final report is expected 
in July of this year. The costs of the study are being borne by the Amer- 
ican Council on nducation and the Council on Library Resources. Stephen 
McCarthy has been of inestimatable value in guiding me into paths of 7n- 
quiry that hopefully will prove useful. I am also supported by a task force 
of experts composed of academic specialLSts in area studies and by library 
directors and specialists who support these prograiiiS. I am attempting to 
develop some comprehension of the state-of-the-art at the present time; the 
nature of the programs libraries serve; user needs that remain unfilled; 
problems of bibliographical cuiitrol ; collections of special strength; the 
potential of cooperative and networking activities; and the potential of 
increased government/academic r ^operation. My one preconception is that 
the free enterprise that character ized support of academic programs in the 
1960* s is not and will not be C'ndemic to them in the 1970*s, 



Schedule for ARL M eetings 

MR. HOPP: Last year in his President's Report, William SudlnFton indicated 
a continuing concern on the part of the Board and also among some of the 
member^.hip, about the present schedule of ARL meetings. The present one-day 
meeting in January just preceding the midwinter meeting of the American 
Library Association^, and the two-day meeting in May seem to have some weak- 
nesses, primarily because of the short interval between the two meetings. 
By the' time committees are appointed tol lowing the January meeting, there 
is toe little time for them to meet and accomplish much before it is again 
time to prepare reports for the Spring meeting, From the ARL ^.ffice's 
standpoinc, it is virtually impossible to prepare the minutes ^ the 
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January meeting and distribute them to the membership prior tc tho Mar ir^eet 
ing. 



For these and other reasons, the Board would like to get an expression 
of membership opinion on this issue. It was suggested that we state the 
issue at this business meeting, take a few minutes for discussion, and late 
poll the members by mail. To bring the issue before you for discussion, th 
Board has voted to^ccommcnd to you a two-day meeting in the Spring, poss- 
ibly April which would be p^--\cram-Drient ed , much the same as we now have in 
our Spring meetings, --i - w-day session in : : - Fall, probably October or 
i ■ November, that wuuld be primarily buslnc? --oriented. The Board then 
'-^et in January to conduct its business. f would like to propose we 

live minutes simply to ventilate the is: ■ this point, with no ac- 
T taken, but the action would then be dc :n . , by a mail ballot or 
mail solicitation later. Does anyone wi^' ^ res an opinion on our pro 

posed membership meetings schedule? 

}'P., MCCARTHY: Along with his absentee h,::b^t with t inspect to the inter- 
library loan proposal, David Laird left mi > no ^: '^This is my proxy 
vote in favor of the change in meeting time. i Lavor April and October or 
any similar biannual arrangement/^ 

MR, MCDONALD: I would like to speak in favor: of this proposal. In addi- 
tion to the difficulty of committees organising and preparing reports for 
the Association, the problem of planning the major two-day meeting is com- 
plicated by the proximity of the midwinter session as it now stands. It 
has been our tendency to wait to perfect our ideas for meetings until Janu- 
ar>s and often the interval between then and May has not been suificient 
in all cases to do precisely what we wanted. T think that is another 
argument in favor of separating them. I think you are on the right track. 
It is something that I suggested earlier on and it did not seem to have 
awakened much enthusiasm at that time; I am glad to see it coming back, 

MR. TREYZ: 1 would like to suppori the motion, but I would like to ask a 
question If we followed the o } pattern of l^^ing tied to ALA, we would 
always be meeting in Chicago, . ^^ou foresr as continuing to meet in one 
city for the Fall meeting or mo\ : g .ne meeti..g around the country as we 
do with our Spring meeting? 

MR McNIFF' I think there is an added advantage to having the meeting in 
October or November, because it would >^ive a chance for some of tha conmit^ 
tees to meet^ Instead of moving that Fall meet nig around the country, 
would be in favor of having the Fall meeting in Washington md hav:ng uur 
Spring meeting rotate as it has in the past. But T think the change in 
schedule is m excellent idea, 

MR HOPP- You will be receiving a mail ballot sometime after this meeting 
so'that we can bring to final resolution th;.^ rather long-standing problem, 
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Khito UoHio u-unt.- •■once on Litr"'-v 5 Infformation Services 



MP.. liGPP: Yo-.i have ha^ distributed to you the resolution on the White 
iiouse Confer-ncc on Librar:/ ^nd Infcnaat ion Services. [The resolution is 
includod in these Minut es as Appendix ) I have asked Mr. McCarthy to 
hrino im-tn-date as to f'onsressional activitv with respect to this ro-^ol- 
ution. 

MR. McCAR'nn : There iiavo been a number of resolutions with si ight ^variations 
i,;iJinH l--r • .vhite Hoeso Corifcreiice en [.ibraries and Information Services. 
I^;^-; : l^t:en introduced in the House and in the '^enate, The Senate has 

acteo on -_',er;ator Pell's Bill. Regarding the bills in the House, one is 
sponsored bv John Eradcrnas and some co-sponscTE and another was sponsoTed 
by Viec-President Ford when he was a member of the House. This resolution 
in the House has been voted by the Special Education Subcommittee, 
Congressman Brademas chairs. It will shortly, I believe, go to the full 
House Committee on Education and Labor, and assuming favorable action 
there, the Senate and House versions of the bills would have to be harmon- 
ised I am not aware that there are serious differences. Actua'ly, as 
far as I can tell the intent is the same. So right now it is a matter of 
hfinginy this to a vote in the House Education and Labor Committee. Tlie 
reason for bringing this resolution buforc you is that we would then trans- 
mit it to Chairman^ Perk ins and members of the House Education and Labor 
Committee and urge action. 

MR. HOPP : You have the resolution before you, I do not think it is necaa- 
sat-v to read it. To bring it to the floor, someonr needs to move the adop- 
tion of this resolution. ^ [The resolution wa:. adapted by voice vote of the 
membership] . 



Researc ti Librarjji s G roup 

MR. HOPP: I would like now to call on Rutherford :-y--s to give a brief 
repc-.t on "he Research Libraries Group. 

MK- ROGKRS; I understand that the Rosenthal Report '^GSC..-■''' Library 

Group (RLGl reached many of you before this meeting, ana ■ m going to 
assume that you either have or will obtain knowledge of the basic rations^w 
of the program from that document or from the news stories that have appear- 
ed in the gcne-al and library press. This afternoon I wish to present on 
behalf of the four directors a brief stEtement on current activity. Peihaps 
there will be a little time for a few questions after I fJ a... 

Wo are presently moving ahead on a variety of fronts. We are seeking 
three-year financial bupport to help us get underway, and v;-_aro reason- 
ahly optimistic abeut the prospects for such support. The directors have 
been meeting about every tw w-eks on the almost inconceivable variety of 
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problems involved, Oiie such meeting was with our respective legal counsels 
to explore the various options for estabi i^^hing an indepc^ndei: ? corporation 
to serve as the vehicle for administering our joint efforts. Contrary 
to reports we have not yet incorporated, but oar coimsels av' 3t work on a 
joint venture agreement to cover us initially. Incorporation vill como 
later. We have begun the process of finding a director and cf establ isnin.=, 
and staffing the bibliographic center. With nssistance of the telephone 
company and Western Union, we have developed cormnun ication.': strategies for 
both IIVX and urilinited voice hookups, and have made a d^^i^.ci on the initial 
installations to :.:tivated as soon as funding is assured. 

Perhaps even more significant the setting up of a series of commit- 
tees and task forces. The most active task force so far has been the one 
on serials; it is well advanced in developing detailed proceduTes for dewi= 
sion-making on new and current subscriptions, and the members are about to 
tackle the big problem of back files and related preservation considerations. 
Task forces on coinputer applications and the bibliographic center have been 
less active but they are organised and functioning. Our top bibliographical 
control specialists are now organized and weighing the tremendously complex 
problems of standardization as it relates to inter-change of data. The 
heads of our respective collection developir^^nt staffs are at work to iden- 
tify the major collecting inter :^sts among the four institutions, and will 
develop strategics for cooperaLive efforts in areas other than serials. 

Each director has devoted substantial effort to explaining RLG and 
building support for it ainong staff members, trustees andj in the case of 
university menibers, general university officers and faculty members. We 
detect an encouraging understanding and enthusiasm in all of these con= 
stituencies^ but we do rict underestimate the importance and difficulty of 
this part of our task. You may have seen the adverse reaction of publishers 
and booksellers to RLC . The cominents are uninfonned and suspiciously timely 
in bringing pressrre on the Congress as it once ai'Vin tries to move ahead 
on copyright legislation. There is nothing in out program that prohibits 
any member from acquiring any publication it considers essential. Secondly, 
we do not see an absolute drop in acquisitions oxnenditur^s but, rather, 
a leveling of the intolerable curve that certain!/ everyono in this rooni 
knows canno' be susuainod at 1950-70 rates anyway. These factors will 
operate within the RLf 'context, not in the purchase of fewer publications 
than would otherwise be the caso, but rather in a more o-ganized expend! = 
ture that will permit multiple copies in any one institution where dorriand 
dictates such duDlication, and at the same timu, an assurance that lesser- 
used publicatie will be available to the uxtunt thut combined oxpendi- 
tures can be wi^.v4y deployed. And, suice we are major supporters of the 
Center for Research Libraries, we are not overlooking it^ resources as an 
integral part of our plans and operations. 
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Kiiialiv, vvi-^h to tuitv! it'.' c-AV -iro!.,, J.-&ii\ .^r.*^ our ^-nterpri^e 
to ■neiTitaoriMi*:, r oriu-r Ii^r.iru;^ n: '--ropr;:!" Wo ^^peculatcd :it 
the ouTsot, and i >p-:i;. nf the tme hufur^ cy -; thv t^our nenbers wciv de- 
cided upon, tluiT then- would pivnrv of pi-/ i ■ ^ to iron out with only 
three or fojr participants, '< jiu. ^:>" ■ tiia' .'u-- pr^-w:r at ' v.n> 

might He t-quailv accurate h.w'-a riu^ arra>' of kuottN- :<;;ui? ^ aa ■ -ir.-;, ^cd 
even our n s ^tttmai'L'^ . i^nd -m^j ,.-rta;a at i:.;-- :^t.^^^ iS.a: acr^ av :.:v;.;;r;p. 
with th" neculiaritv or even a :,inuli' additi.mai institution, tiic prospects 
of develoum. a viable entorprlac ;:.:^!- bv ■:c:a. i rvach. As things stand, 
wc? are i rrepres si b iy optimistic that o-ir a -^n i rat i sau; arc witnui the realm 
of possihiritv aiul tliat a new method of deliviTiiu; iriformatKm caii tK' 
acliievcd. This cura be done, not a' the exiien;'.- af publishers, booksellers, 
or other collaborative enterrrises at the aational and intemat lona 1 ! cvel , 
hut rather as a strong and iuiranju .ous elcniunt m a changed, niore rutiuiuii 
pattrrii of information delivery. Fo assure thuc our efforts will he con- 
sonant with other cnn;^ti tuencies , i - is oiu- intention to form an appropriate 
consultative panel on which Aid, int-rest^ can ho rej'rese;ited. 



s V s t e m s ;in l! I'r: 'C edi or pj\__h > e!j£| ip e_ v hu 1 1 cup 

MR. WBBSTlH: I want to coinnent brief!:.- n tnr ae-. s^Muuces tiiat v.e are 

otrerirm in tae uiHwo ui i .1 . . l : . t,. ; . . . . .. 

Svstems and Procedures I;xchan«e l>'-ncr. As vou f-aaw, we estao.^Hied this 
Center in Autnist of last soar to ..■vcl:,y> and :aafc availalile daeun.entat 1 on 
and anaivsis' -Mi the manafieiaent activities of \la nienhwr libraries. Most 
of VH^ have appointed 1 iasi,n pwr.,oa:. .a ;ou! own institution 1:0 reru^oni. to 
tuir wnuten requests tA)r inforniation and ti^ provide us witfi documentat ion . 
We in turt^, have taken these riaterials and have oia;ani:na them into files, 
■■-lUn.' the uatenal in these filss. as well as the analysis connnsj out or 
Z-'vcv^ , avarlable to eacl, of you through our puidication services and 
l.rouph a' new series c a 11 ed Tiip jn' e riv,_p,u h. daus we l^ave -u on nine 
files'ln th' :,vir.;as and rrocedur, ^ 1; x .■hana.e Cent' 1, I'udu.une niateriajs on 
the topics of Goal:; and "^ectiv. Stateinents . 0 ryan i lat i oi. uf^tne Personnel 
Office", Oryani-ation Cdia ts , Performance Appraisril Metriods, Affirmaiive 
Action 'riuis. Staff irainim' I'roprams, Staff td a s-m f i eat i on Syst'sns and 
Status of hilHviriaris, (fther files ar^^ sn the proeiu,s of heini; orKi ii::ed. 
Wc expect to see this service continue to rrow on the basis of the >arveys 
that we make and in response tu tiiu documentation that we : ' able to e.'i- 
lect from you. 

The services that arc available to you in this program have been de- 
seriluHi in a new hrochurD that was ju * distributed to you. I'ssentiallv, 

arc taikinp hc-rc about a series of pulHications and informanon services; 
of the ahilitv lo call into the Management Office, ask s])ccific questions, 
and p>'t -f^snnn-^es based on our documents and analvHcs of current practice 
n -nephpr ribraries and docunieu t at lun . We try to collect this mfomianon 
nd report on the surveys as tpiicklv as wc can. SVo have a target ot a 



two-month turn- around cvcle so that froni the point vhen we send out the 
questiQnaire to you, w^e iTy to have a flyer describing the Results of the 
survey back In youx hands within two months. The secret here it seems to 
us is, 1) to Tnake the requests for infomr.ati on simple and easy to fill out 
and easy to respond to, and 2} to get the Tesults back to you very quickly 
in a usable form. A usable foim includes both analysis of the overall sur- 
vay and the original docunieTit or illustrations of some of the original docu- 
mentation so that you can then look at the docujnenti and draw your awn eval- 
uations and your own conclusions for your own internal probleni-solvlng 
effort. 

In addition* we have established tm specialized services that are 
available at cost to niember libraries. One is on-demand surveys. We will 
design, conduct and report on a survey ot an issue that you feel you need 
information about for youx internal operation. We will use our resDurces 
to do that; we will contact the liaison persons and they will report back to 
you directly with the results. The key here, however, is youj wil lingness 
to pay for the direct costs in doing that survey, and ^our sviJlingTiess to 
make the results of that survey available to all the mem^bershlp. 

We have done one survey in that respect for Tulane University which 
was interested in establishing a Friends of the Library Organization. As 
you know J we conducted a survey concerning this operation the organiza- 
tion of it, the fiiiancing, the activity. Wa did this for less than $200 
for Tulane but,, rtiore important ly* the results are now available for the 
entire membership. We are in a position to do this on a broader basis; \m 
have added staff capabilities in that area and can respond to your interests 
The intent with this Systems and Procedures Exchange Canter is tc develop 
collectively a resource that can then be applied in an internal prubl em- 
solving fashion, We wrant to draw upon the experience of other libraries 
in this respect and, in a sense, advance the state-of-the-art* 

The other thing I would like to mention is a recent inquiry that we 
sent to each director concerning a proposal to develop a collection of train 
ing films for the use of member libraries in internal staff developmerLt and 
staff training programs. Tlus is a proposal that we really want your reac- 
tion to in terms of degree of Interest. What we are asking here is if you 
want this central resource, would you be willing to put some inoney into the 
kitty that would allow us to buy these films and then make them available 
to you. We would do the selection in a way that would be responsive to 
your interests^ but at the same time^ we would provide some written dis- 
cussion materials that would allow you to take theso ntanagemetit training 
films and apply them to your internal staff training programs. We sent 
that inquiry out. I am not sure whether -the mail has gotten it to each of 
you, but we would like a response by June. 



Report of the- Exe_cutire Director 

MR. -McCA.RTHY: Ralph has already mentioned, and it has come into the discus- 
sion on scheduling of meetings, the fact that the appointment of new members 
to committees between January and Nay makes uitTealistic the expectation that 
thesfi committees will be active before this Spring meeting, TheTefore, we 
do not have many comfflittee reports; we do have several however, and I would 
like to mention them just briefly. They will be reproduced in the ininutes 
of this meeting. 

We have had occasion to call on some of you to contact certain Congress- 
men with respect to the appropTlations for the NPAC program at the Library 
of Congress. While LC did not get the full amount requested» it did get 
an increase which will take care of inflation and salaTy increases and so 
on but most important, it went over the $9 million limit which was includcid 
in 'the Education Amendments of 1972. I believe it is coriect to iiiterpTet 
this as meaning that NPAC is clearly an LC progxam and that the limitation 
in the 1572 Act is no longer applicable. The Senate Appropriatitins Sybcoiii- 
mittee has not yet acted: At is hoped that the Senate will increase the 
appropriation, but this is not assured. The NPAC Liason Committee, chaired 
by Frederick Wagman, has responded very well in communicating yixth Conferess- 
tnen and If the Senate should provide a laTger sm and it goes to confer- 
ence we will certainlr be calling on the NPAC Liason Conmittee again to 
get on the telephone and got the wires huajning. Mr. Wagman, too, has been 
Tunning a test at Michigan which shows that by holding material for 24 wee-ks, 
Michigan gets LC cards for 80% of its materials received from the NPAc 
countries. [The report of the NPAC Committee is mcluded as Appendix P 
of these Minutes ] . 

Another committee which has recently been reactivated and met for the 
first time yesterday is the Federal Relations CoiMiitteo. The COTmittes 
points out that the AIL has no policy statement or position on Pederal sup- 
port foT TPsearch libraries,, and this will have the early attention of th.- 
ComRittee. I am sure they will be seeking ideas from many of you to go into 
whatever might result in the way of a policy statcniriit. 

The Committee on Foreign Newspaper Micro filmiing has had a number of 
meetings We had a very useful meeting yesterday at which Gordon Williams 
gave us a detailed report on the project. jTlie report referred to here is 
included as Appendlsc C ]. I can say that the project is addin| signifi- 
eantly to its holdings by purchasing substantial back files of newspapers 
which it is already acquiring on a current basis. 

Turning now to copyright, which seems to occupy a good deal of my time, 
the present situation as I understand it Is that the Senate Subconimittee 
under Senator McClellan has adopted an amended version of S. 1361 which, 
on the one hand, clearly makes it not an infringement of copyright to pro- 
vide on« copy of a journal article to a readeT in response to his request, 
but in a subsequent section, makes what is called *'s|itematic photocopying 
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an infringement. Tiic comiiiittee staff is unable to define "systematic photo- 
copying.'' I ^ugguHted to Mr. Brennan, vvtio hoads the staff, that any service 
required avi ord'-rly procedure, and at least in one definition, that might 
be Tei:arded ss^stemat ic . He assured mo that I ini sunderstood the 
iinforost; of ti^t^ conindttoe ^taff. 

William^ and WLlkin>^ filed a petition with the SupTcrne Court that the 
Court riear on ap;u-d , rhu Ki U i nms' and Wilkins verms NLM case. The Justice 
department a:Si^urcd us at the outset that the go\^erninent would oppose this 
petition and that the> considered it very unlikely that the Supremo Court 
would hear the ca>e. But the U. S. Government goes to the Supremo 

Laurt, it not through the Justice Departnient, but through the Office 

o\ the Sol icitur General and, thcTOfore, the matter was handed over to a 

ra ff nionhcr in the SolicitQr General^ s office who made her first acquaint- 
aas:c k Uh the case ai that point. ive are told that tlie brieF opposing a 
Suprei^iC Conrt hearing i t> excellent. Hovcevor, the assessment of the climate 
has changed, and it is now expected that the Supreme Court will hear the 
case. Thi>^ to be decided by the Supreme Court either this week or next, 
and if they do agree to hear the case, it wmld presumably be argued in 
Sovernber or fJeccmber of this year. If it does go to the Supreine Court, we 
would expect again to present an arnii^us brief in support of NLM „ 

Mr Hopp has mentioned and I wish to apologize for the fact that wc 
are having; this meeting without your having received the i^inutes of the preceding 
meeting. I can, I believe, assure yom that if the postal service does not 
break doam , you will have them next wek. Wa have had a lot of editorial 
work this sprin$| with two Kestat studios and the llay^es study. IVirh the 
minutes, like anothe-r residont of Washington, we have had trouble transcrib- 
ing the tapes . 

Vou may roniembeT that some time bHck^ we felt it was important to got 
more inforniation than we then had on the bestj or on th*2 current practiees 
hith respect to the management of coniputerl zed data bases, and computerized 
services connected therwith in selected institutions. Tihis project v/as 
made a part of the KkSlt study and it was conducted on behalf of the ARL 
in coniunetion with the NASIC staff by Jeffrey Gardner. The survey has 
beoiii completed; the visits have been made. The report is being drafted and 
will be mde available within ^ I should judge, the next month or six weeks. 

I was asked to say a little bit about the rnternatioiial Education Pro- 
ject, and in the light of Mr. Berthel' s report, I think I can make it brief. 
This'ia an undertaking of tht American Councili on Education in conjunction 
with certain government agencies: the State Department.^ the National Endo\^- 
ment for the HumaTiities , the National Science Foundation, the Agency for 
International Development, the Office of Education, Department of Coimerce 
and others. The prDject is really am attempt to reorient the relatioriships 
of the federal government to what m hare been accustomed to call the* lan- 
guage and area progro.ms, * The new terminology was adopted for obvious 
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reason: do not like qM M^ords ind old mines; we like new names evm if 
they describe old chings. 

We canie on the scenic after this committee had been in being for some 
time, byt we did persuade the 5 touring C:>mn1ttee to e?tal)Iish a Task Foxcc 
on Library and Infomation Resources. This task, force is made up of librar- 
ians, bibliofrsphers and academics who are knowiedgeab le with respect to the 
various areas and lairguagas. We have had one moeting of this group. Later 
this mOi^ith tho task force will hold a second meeting and thea , on the fol- 
lowing day, will have a full day's ineeting with about 20 additional expert s 
who will be iiivited in to mak^ presentatioris udth respect to their various 
areas and to engage in discussion with the task force. This is ail input 
to John Berthel . 

Along with that^ Mr, Berthel will be niaking sm\Q visits to selected 
centers to get a feel for how things work on the spot. Then he is going 
to hole up in a c^vq and write a report by July. Mr, BeTthel and I are 
btill on speaking teriTis, but as he gets fiarther into this^ I am not sure. 
I lam beginning to feel some sense of ulthdrawl . 1 hope to overcome that. 

You will all be pleased to know that the ARL will b€ presenting its 
recomendiations to the Subcomittee on Appropriations fox Education and 
Libraries next Tuesday morning. The testlmony^ ms vivittep^ by Suzanne Frankie 
and will be presented by her. We are alsc debatmg the presentatiori of a 
point of view on a resolution introduced "by- Chairman IPerkiiis and Congressmn 
Quie ..r Minnesota, which directs tM Office cf Educ.atioE tn study^ its sta- 
tistical procedures md their failares, and to come up ^ith recQmendatioints 
as to how they can im.prove them,, We are liot too sure that this is the best 
approach; v^.'e would certainly like to^ have the statistics iiriprovedj but 
whether OE is the agency to study itself and sa>^ hoM it uLV. iinprove its 
performance is a debatable questioTi. Thaiik you very much. 

Report of the President 

MR. HOPP: I m pleased to tell you that, except for new business, we are 
down to the last item on the agenda, which is the President^^s Report which 
will be quite brief. Having Meard reports from Mr. MrCarthy, there loaves 
really little that I need to say with respect to an-f >ing matters of ARL. 
I know that mmy of you have been womderifig about several very important 
matters that have not been reported on. 

First* you are all aware ^hat this is the last merabership 'meetiiig that 
Stephen McCarthy ^Ul attend in his official capacity as: Executive Director. 
Many have asked me if we are going to do anything at this meeting to recog- 
nize hijTi. We struggled over that for a wh.ie, prirFsrily because it seemed 
rather preclimactic to hav^e a retirement eccusion in May for m retirentent 
occurring at the mi of December. T asked Stephen McCarthy if he and his 
wife, Dorothy, cpidd attend the next meeting of ARL which will be held in 
January in Chicago and he promised me that they would be there. Therefore, 
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\sQ will be planning something at that time, Nevertheless, having said that 
and since this is Stephen McCarth>-s last official nieeting, I think vve 
should acknowledge with rising applause his very great contributions to the 
Association of RDSearch Libraries and to many of us personally. [Applauso] 

I think the officers, probably moi^e than anyone, fully appreciate the 
effectiveness of Mr. McCarthv" as an Executiv^e Director. And as President^, 
r personally want to acknowledge his support ivhile I have been President. 

IVith Dr. McCarthy's imniinent TetiremeTitj there naturally arises the 
next question, and that is, what are vve doing about finding a successor? 
As i^as announced in Chicago last January^ w have a comniittee that has been 
revievving and talking with potential candidates; it has niade its recommenda 
tions to the Executive Conimittee. I am optiTnistic that we will be able to- 
annouriCe an appointment before very long. The negotiations are going on , 
but some details have yet to be worked out before any final commitments 
and announcement can be made. I assuTe you that we 5 the officers^ arc as 
anxious as anyone to get this vital post filled* and we will let you know 
as soon as we can. 

My first four months as President have been very busy ones. You will 
x'cnieniber that William Budington left me the legacy of every committee of 
the Association having just been dismissed. IVhen John McDonald reported 
at his last meeting as President, he said he had made more appointments 
than any previous President. I can easily cliallenge him on that scores 
I think. The one thing that has made my task immeasurably easier is the 
ready willingness with which all of you have accepted committee, commissioTi 
and task force appointments, And for that ^ 1 want to express my apprecia- 
tion. 

Cme of the new committees which has not received riiuch attention, but 
which may have profound effects on all of our libraries eventually is that 
concerned with the future of the card catalog. This conimittee is chaired 
by Joseph Rosenthal of the University of California atiid the membership in- 
cludes y^our Vice-President, Richard De Gennaro ^ Willian Welsh of the Li- 
brary of Congress j and Hugh A^tkinson of Ohio State. This committee will 
have a report ready by our January meeting in Chicago, 

Finally, because he will soon be moving to California to head a fion- 
ARL library, David Heron has tendered his Tesignation from the Board of 
Directors, To fill this vacancy, until elections are held in January ^ the 
Board has appointed John McGowan of Northwestern University. Mr, McGowan 
has agreed to serve and he will begin his brief term starting with the 
October meeting of the Board, 

The dates and places of future meetings as we now know them are: next 
January 18'in Chicago; May 8 and 9, of 1975, in Houston; and at this mon&nt, 
January 17, 1976 in' Chicago. I am not sure if we arc finally committed to 
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that 1976 date; it will depend somewhat I suppose on the outcome of the 
poll of the membership. 

I think that we should remind vou that the I FLA meeting will be held 
in Washington November 16 - 23, for those of you that have an interest in 
that. 

And now, I would like to asK if there is any new business to be brought 
before the group? Then, is their a motion for adjournment? [A motion was 
made and seconded], Wc are adjourried. 
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APPHNDIX A 



RESEARCii LIBRARIES IN SERVICE TO SCHOLARSHIP 

A Piscussion Paper Presented to the 
National Cominl^sion on Libraries and Information Scie 
by the Association of Research Libraries 



The Association of Research Libraries has studied vcith interest the 
draft proposal of the National Commission on Libraries and Information 
Science entitled, "A New National Program of Library and Information Science'^ 
The ARL agrees in general with the premises upon which the draft proposal 
IS based:^ first, ''that all citizens expect realistic and convenient access 
to library resouTcos aiid information services in the United States''; second, 
''that the total inforaation resource in the United States is a national 
resource which should be sustained and made available to the maximum 
degree possible in the public interest^'; and third, ^^that with the help of 
new technology aiid with national resolve the disparate collection of 
librariies and in fo^rmat ion centers in the United States can become an 
integrated national system." 

The Association of Research Libraries recognises that the mandate of 
the National Comjiiission on Libraries and Information Science requires it 
to develop plans of the broadest kind involving libraries of every type in 
the provision of seTvices and resources for persons of every age and under- 
taking. The Association of Research Libraries is, on the other hand, con- 
cerned with a particular group of libraries and with the students, scholars 
and other researchers who use them. The comments that follow are therefore 
intended not as a direct reaction to the draft proposal , but as a succinct 
statement of the needs of scholarship as seen from the perspective ot the 
Association of Research Libraries, We hope that the revised plan now 
being developed by the National Commission and any legislation based upon 
that plan will encompass the needs of advanced students and scholars and 
the libraries that serve them. While the interests expressed herein are 
focussed primarily on libraries serving higher education, it should be 
recognized that any iTiiprovements made in these libraries will have a 
salutary effect throughout the^ entire library and information community. 

The Association of Research Libraries comprises the major research 
libraries of the United States and Canada. It includes the larger university 
libraries (82 at the present time), the three national libraries of the 
United States - the Library of Congress, the National Agricultural Library 
and the Mational Library of Medicine - and a number af public and special 
libraries with substantial research collections, such as the New York Public 
Library and the Center for Research Libraries in Chicago. The mission of 
the Association of Research Libraries is to strengthen and extend the 
capacitv of its member libraries, individually and in the aggregate, to 
provide the recorded information needed both now and in the future by the 
research community, To this end the Association has identified a number 
of continuing objectives which the NCLIS draft proposal leads us to believe 
we share with the Mationnl Commission. 
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Thise objectives are as follows: 



1, To extend access to recorded infoTination . 

2, To insure a national capacity for continuing development 
of distinctive collections and resources. 

3, To bring about through collective action the more effective 
use of increased financial support for research library 
activities . 

The first of these objectives is self-evident. The member libraries 
of the ARL have cpmbined resources of over two hundred million volumes. 
They wish to jhare these resources with others, indeed they are now sharing 
thetn through a vast system of inter-library lending, Under the existing 
system, however, the larger libraries bear a disproportionate burden for 
this service. While we seek to improve and extend servicej we wish also 
to correct the inequities of the present system. 

The second objective recognizes that all of the libraries belonging 
to the ARL contain collections of unique scope and quality. The devalop- 
ment and maintenance of these collections is a responsibility that must be 
shared if they are to continue to serve as a national resource, meeting 
national needs. 

The third objective attempts to deal with the effect of rapidly rising 
costs upon all of the services that research libraries customarily provide. 
The present costs of supporting instruction and research are such that 
libraries are without the necessary means to undertake new prograins which 
fni^ht result in even greater effectiveness. What is needed is sufficient 
risk capital to permit experimintation with various forms of collective 
activities whose purposes wot . serve not only local needs but regional or 
natioTOi needs as well. 

In order to accomplish these objectives research libraries must do 
coTtain things differently than they have done them in the past; they must 
do other things better than they are now doing them; and they must do 
some things that they have never done before, The following list is not 
necessarily all-inciusive, but it is indicative. 

1. Research libraries must leam how better to apply 
computer and communications tectaology in both 
the operational and service modes. 

2. Research libraries must fashion a ccrporate structure 
for collective action, so as to be tble to operate 
such enterprises as a national lending library. 
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3. Research libraries must imdertake, with appropriate 
support, a carefully planned national program of 
preservation of deteriorating research materials 

in whatever forin* 

4. Research libraries must create a comprehensive 
bibliographic record that is standardiaed in 
form and controlled in terms of quality. 

5. Research libraries must cooperate in the design 
of a program of library education that recognizes 
the complexity of the research library by training 
personnel for management » subject specialisation, 
teaching (huf/n formal and informal), bibliography 
and reference, and computer and coiranuni cations 
technology. 

6. Research libraries must develop a research 
capacity that will enable them to examine their 
0W71 operations skillfully and rigorously in order 
that educational effectiveness may be improved, 
to the end that students and scholars may be 
better aided in their attempts to understand and 
to deal with the problems of society. 

The Association of Research Libraries is fully aware that what it has 
submitted here is simply a list. Each point in the list could be expanded 
at length and additional points could doubtless be developed. For the 
present, however, our purpose seems to be best served by expressing as 
economically as possible the distinctive needs of research libraries as we 
see them. We would re-emphasize that in speaking for research libraries 
we believe we also speak for scholarship. In our view the needs of research 
libraries are s)monymous with the needs of all the students ^ scholars and 
other research workers we now serve and wish to serve better in the future. 

We appreciate the opportunity to share these views with the National 
Cormnission on Libraries and Information Science and we stand ready to 
elaborate any of them with members of the Coiranission or its staff, 



ARL Commission on External Affairs 

for the Association of Research Libraries 

March 28. 1974 
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APPENDIX B 



Minutes of the Twelfch Meeting of Che Advisory Comndttee 
to the ARI. Center for Chinese Research Materiols 

The Boston Public Library 
Copley Square 5 Boston 
April 4, 1974 

Present: Philip J. HcNiff (ChairTnan) 
Edwin Beal , Jr , 
PvOy Ho f he ins 
Ying-mao Kau 
David T. Roy 
Eugene Wu 

Warren M. Tsimeishi (LC) 
Stephon A* McCarthy (ARL) 
Susan Frankie (ARL) 
P, K* Yu (CCRM) 
Ingeborg Knezevic (CCR.'l) 

Mr* McNiff called the meeting to order at 10:15 a.m. In accord- 
ance with the agenda 5 Mr. McCarchy presented a financial report and gave 
a brief review o£ the three grants which the^ Center had been ai^arded 
since 't began to operate In May 1968. He said that the present grant 
from the National EndoOTient for the Humanities (NEH) provided for an 
annual aperating amount of $110^000 over a cvjo-yaar period , and that as 
this amount fell a little short of the total required^ the difference 
will be made up of tnconie from sales. He also pointed out that although 
under NEH provisions the Assuciation of Research Libraries is entitled 
to 18.4 percent of the total grant for adrnlnistrative services ^ the 
association Is taking a flat sum of only ^lO^OOO per annum* This is a 
consequence of the previous gift and matching grant which the Center 
received from both the NEH and the Ford Foundation, in which case the 
Ford Foundation provisions ^ which are lo^jer than those of the NEHs were 
applied* As for the present grants the Center has received $60,000 from 
September 1^ 1973 through March 31, 1974, while expenses were $59|780* 

to* McNiff presented a short sales roport, pointing out that sales 
far the first quarter of 1974 amounted to $41^109*405 bringing the total 
sales to $472 5429 i40i He coiTinented on the retnarkable increase in sales 
activities J especially during February, and on the significance of sales 
to foreign Institutions, In this connection Mr . Kau noted the impressive 
increase in sales to Japan during the past ^'a.lr . Jlr, McNiff concinued 
that the Increase in the revolving f and , v/!:icl . h.i i doubled since its 
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es cabllsb.ment , would be a gaod point to raiso when *-^^Iking aboxt.t further 
funding for thu Contort It will olso prov*idQ an opportunity to phase 
DuC UiG Center in an order ly fashion* 

At the sugi^Gstion of Mr, McNiff^ it was decided to consider an 
oy^UbitiDn of the Center *s inaterials at the International Federation 
of hibrary Association.^' (IFLA) TnoGting which will be held In Washington, 
D«C» in November, Mr., VJu suf^gestod the printing of a flyer about the 
Cent-er for distribution to the IFLA delegates, while Mr, Roy proposed 
to piiblish a cutTialative catalog 5 listing all the materials brought out 
by the Center since its incepticne Such a catalog, based on all issuciS 
of the Newsletter J will be produced and is to include an order form at 
the end. The catalog is to be distributad free of charge at the IFLA 
Ttieetlng, but a chargo may be put on it for later distribution by mail, 

Mr, Kau gave b report on his experiences during an August 1973 
visit to the Peopla's Republic of China, He confined his report to 
libraries and book resources in that country. He observed that at the 
cime of his visit Tnany books and periodicals publishad at the central 
ievol were allowed for export, t^hile such Tnaterials published ' at the 
local level wore mxch Tnore restricted. In this respect political 
criteria probably pin an ittiportant part* A visitor can only go about 
getting materials out of the country in a rather unsystematic fa '1 ion* 
To mall books from larger cities, such as Peking and Shanghai^ ap^^ears 
to be much easier than £0 mail them from such central cities as T^uhan 
^hera Inspection is much stricter, Mr, Kau does not believe that the 
situation will get much better in the near future, Mr, Yu concurred 
with this vieWj citing the exporionce of another visitor to the PRC, 
who had returned as recently as March 1974 and had been subjected to 
m:uch closer inspection than duriTig a previous visit which had taken 
place only a few months before* Mc. McNiff remarked that Mr* Kau*s 
report confirmed the need for continuation of the Center, 

Mr. Roy gave a report on the "Conference on Priorities and Fund- 
ing of the Development of Chinese Studies,'* which had been held in New 
York on November 8 and 9* 1973, sponsored by the ACLS and SSRC. 

He pointed to the high level of importance attached to the Center 
by the participants of the conference and told the coTunittee that prior 
to the conference working p/^pers had been distributed, and that Professor 
Feuerwerker *s paper made a particular point of the three crucial over- 
head facilities, one of which was the ARL Chinese Centor, He read a 
number of passaoes trom the conference report, a copy of which had been 
given to each momber of the advisory committee prior to the meeting. The 
most forceful passage in connect inn with the Center reads: 

"The Center for Chinese Research Materials (CCRM) was de* 
scribed as the principal and mont successful model of a 
national institution serving both individual scholars and 
libraries; it acquires, duplicates, and disseminates at 
low cost research matcriais on modern China. Analysis of 
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its operations tihrougli the past five year:, ano^^s that ni-iny 
of the 862 cities already made generally availablQ by it 
would not havLi been avnilablu even in a singKi cornplete 
copy in this country if not located^ assomblcd into com- 
plete i^grks from scatturcd parts, and duplies t;ec] by t]ie 
CCRI^j and tiiat n^OBt or all would have buen e>:GessiveLy 
eKpansive if single institutions had attcinptcd to acquire 
and copy thorn on their own, EKamination of th&ir sales 
record shows that their service has been interna tiona 1 g 
to a growing clientele ^ and while major centers nave bejCni 
niajor customers ^ smaller libraries have perhaps rGcelved 
even inore strategic benefits ^ because they have bacm able 
to use the bibliographic service provided by the CCWi 
through its rO^SLETTERj and purchase at low cost rate tna- 
torials supporting inmsdiate and specific research needs 
of their faculty Tnembers. Conforees who have served on 
the advisory board of the CCRiM described its present plans 5, 
niaking it clear that the CCRM is a continuing necessity to 
the field/' 

ViT ^ Roy said that while many issues raised during the conference 
retrtained undecided, there liad been unanimous agreeTnent among the ps-^-^ 
ticipants that the Center iTiust be conttnuod* The cotrffnittee ag^feed that 
this report will be of great importance in any future approach with 
respect to further funding . 

During a lunch break the conversion of the Chinese Materials and 
Research Aids Service Center, Inc. (CMILASC^ Inc*) to Chinese Materials 
Center, Inc. was discussed. This Gonversion will make Mr, Irick's 
operation Independent of the Association for Asian Studies , of which it 
has been a subsidiary until now* The advisory cotmittee members felt 
that although Mr. Iriek's firm may have more freedom to reprint and 
publish materials in areas In which it had not previously engaged. Its 
activities gould in all probability not conflict with chose of the CCRM. 

When the Meting resumed at 3:00 ppm, the discussion turned to 
the Center's future reproduction plans ^ Mr. Yu drw attention to the 
reproduction on approKltnately 260 reels of microfllTn of the North phina 
Daily Ncws ^ of which an almost complete file> covering the pettods 
ia62«]898V i9l4-1918p 1923-1941, and 1947-1949s had been assembled by 
combining the holdings of the Tokyo University Library, the National Diet 
Library of Japan, and the British Museum* He also singled out the early 
editions of the Jen-min jih^pao from May 1946 to February 1949 ^ which 
many libraries do not have in their collections, and which the Center 
will make available on microfilm. 

In discussing the newspaper suppler.entr which the Center is 
currently mahing available and will continue nake availablej the pro- 
ject was considered worthv7hile In that It brought these supplements Into 
a convenient form for use by researchers. 

lOB 
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^ Mr. Yu pointed out that not all future projects had beati listed 
in his report and that one of those not listed was the KuLang-Ghou. Mln- 
kuo j ih^pao (1926-1927) in the holdings of Harvard -Yenchliig Llbirarya 
^hlch will b# made available in the near future. 

Ite, RofhelM commended Mr, Yu Qti the rasaarch aids Ineludtd In 
th# plant wall as on tha series of monographs on eoonsmtcsi but 
womdered whether It might not be wise to includi a nutrfjer of Bwre bailc 
»Dfks to Ineraase tha series' general appeal. Other titles and TOatarlals 
which the Tneinberi reaotmended for reproduetion by the Center itieludad 
Bolshevika (of which Harvard -Yenching Library o^mi the Issues covartng 
1928*1929); works on tha aconomlos of provincea | and compendia of 
tulBB and regulatloma of varloiji areas. Yu pointed out that ha had 

wlttari to the Dautaahe Stastsblbliotliek in East Berlin regarding the 
latter, as w^ell as wrki on statistics and budgatlngi but that no reply 
had as yet been received- Vt, proposed that soto q£ these suggisted 
titles be liated in a quae tionna Ire ^hlch should be included iti ©na of 
th€ Cetiter^s future issuei of the Newsletter s raqaesttn_g subscrlbars to 
ciTcle the items they would like to see reproduced by the Center, 

top Seal urged Mr* Ifu to contaot the East Asia tie Library of the 
University of California at Berkeley to make available to the Centar 
XeroK copies of the InQoniplete list of titlee which Ifr. aa3mond Tang 
had purchased during his visit to the PR0 In March L?73 to ascertain 
whether any of the approKimately 4^500 titles would fit into the scope 
of the Center's reproduction programs* tte* Ksu suggested that onae the 
titconipleta list had been obtained frotn Berkeleyi and before deciding on 
reproducing some of the titles ^ they should ba carefully checked agaixist 
the book lists of Hong Kong bookdealeri^ 

The oommtttae turned to the question of what services the Center 
should try to perform bayond 1975. te. Yu pointed out that this Item 
had been inoluded on tha aaenda In responie to a question put to 
pr* McCarthy by Mr* Robert J* Kings toni Deputy Chairaan of the NEHs during 
a recent meeting of the American Council on Education's Goveriraant/ 
Academic Internatloiiai Eduoatlon Interface Cotmittee as to tha rationale 
toT oontlnuatlon of the Center, 

Mr* Hofheimg thought that one of the areas into which the Canter 
Go^ld tnova lay in sotro of the iervicas T»^hiah are currently perfortnad by 
the Hong Kong Consulate General* He referred In particular to a series 
in card forrn of biographical data on prominent figures In the BRGp whiah 
the Hoiig Kong Consulate General has shared with a timber ©f tnstitutioni 
through the Universities Service Centre since 1968. He stated that this 
information, i^hlch was originally put on siicrofllm by the consulate 
Until 1968 p and was Gurrantly being made available In Xarosc fornix had 
been piling up and xieeded to be brought under control. He suggestid 
that the Center might be a possible vehicle for this task* tfr* Yu replied 
that such a project had previously been mder conslderatlonj but had been 
found too costly for the Center to pursue unless additional funds could 
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be Becured, ^^ , Wu So It that the Conter should do projects do 
not require a Large cash outptit but wculd add diinerisiOT Co the cHinces 
of convincing f ounda tloiis and agGriclQs of the ticed fo^ continued 
Operation of the Cfiitet. 

Mr* McCarthy stated that a good case could be rnad# fcr the Center 
seven or eight years ago when there wbb an extreme drougHt %dtt\ respect 
to materials oa conCirnporary China, lie added while tl^e ^tatoment tti 
the Net^ York conference repor-t ^^?ould tc very usefulj fourida^loiis vould 
not b© inclined to support this or any operation Indefiiiite ly* Mr. Wti 
said tbat ^hen the Ford Foundation was approached prior co the f^undlrxg 
of the Centers the Issue had teen materials on contimpor^ry Chins « Sirxce 
then 5 there has bean a gradual shift In research to go b^ck to the 
Fiepubl lean period^ 1911 co i5^'^9t He suggested that a veitfy effective 
case for Chinese Tnaterials covertng tliat period coulfl be built * Such 
a project oould no doabt get the support of the acadetnlG Do«tu%ilty* 

Mr* Kau stated that he would like to see th^s Center tfontiriue Its 
present work^ but 1£ ne^^ services were a rmst in o^dec" t^ottain further 
fundings he t^ould suggest bibliographic servict^Ss suQli. aiP i*de2^1n.S and 
bringiiig under control the FBIS and JHS^ To this Mr^ H^fh^lri^ added 
the indeKlng of the Red Guard pub Ilea tions. 

It ^as also pointed out that the original guidelt^^s tos the 
Center excluded a nuniber of services md that Just those iK^lufitons 
might now be vsed in butlding a new pTOgram* 

Mr* tlofheinz asked hot^ mucb of the Center-s eopt wag ov^rhead^ 
and how muah ms produetion x^elatedi and to t^hat degree the Getter might 
be able to continue to function. Mr. MeCarthy replied that th^ figures 
givefi in the ftnanctil report did not refer to inveetmetiC 1* p*Qduetioii| 
but constituted adTninistrative and editorial costs* At pteSint the 
revolving fund amounts to approKtrTiate ly $ ISO^OOOp and a yia^ f lotn 
it ^rill have iticreased somwhat If prcduction and ©lies eontlrixie at thi 
sanie vclunie* If no further grant is ^^/arded, this suno ^^111 eri^bte rte 
Cetiter to continue for a period ojE one to one and a h^lf ye^rs - Mr - 
Hofhelns suggested an increase In the Center's pricas of putlt^atioris, 
which vould evantualljr make tlie Centex self-suppor cing» Mr * Vti filt 
that prices. ^could not be raised to that level, and Mr » teCasthy added 
that one of tho initial reasons for eatablishtng the Cmcer had been 
that materials ahould he mad© available at low costt Ik R^y ^/otced 
doubt ever whether ins tltutions arid txtdividuala in pac^ticiil^r Wiild be 
able to purchase the Center-s materials tf prices wre raised sub- 
stantially* Jt. Hofheinz replied t?hat i£ somebody was ge'nadne ly eager 
for the materialSi he TOuld be willing to pay a higher' p^iefi. 

To a question by tt^ McNif £ to uhat extent the aesdemG coTOnunity 
and Chinese libraries mm to support the Center^ the feelitig that 
much assistance and intellectual cooperation in Identifying materials 
had been received In tlie past and that there had been a £m InstanGes 
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yhere a lot of preparatory work had been carried out by libraries aid- 
ing iti the Center's prajGcts* As for financial assistance frotii research 
centers and libraries, the outlook ippeared to bo sllTn, 

Mu thought that raising prlcea Tnight be a more realistic 
approach than the effort to obtatti contr ibuttotis from reiea«h libraries* 
He said that hy raising the prices the gap between overhead cost and. 
sales income could be narrowed, and as a consequence the Cttiter would 
be In a better position to talk to foundations. Ifc* Hofhelti^ added 
that differential pricing rnlght also be tiseful* 

in siBTOTlng up the dtscuisloii, te* McNtff stated that there 
appeared to be general aGceptanae that the Center should be eomtinued 
in the Interest of the rgseareh comtunlty* Mr. Yu and the eomcnlttea 
should no^ lock into what the future goals shoald be^ ^hat josslbTe ^ew 
services the Center might perform and make up a list of Bmh servlaas 
to get support* Tha possibility off narroi^lng the gap betffe^n Increasing 
east and IncreaBlng sales potential should be investigated. An increase 
in prices mght be one In line with the Increase of pabltcatlons put out 
by comnarclal operations. The Center should look over: its ftnancial 
overhead record during the past yeats and detennlne t^hether the level 
could be maintained. Even closer ^ork ^Ith the aeadeffiic cornrminlty and 
the t^o councils 5 ACXS and SSRC^ ^111 be necessary* 

Mr, Mcl^iff proposed to establish a aubconmittee which should look 
at these matters and detartnlne ways and naans to obtain fiirther funding. 
This aubcOTmittee should include tneBberi of the advisory cotntiltt^e as 
well as nietnbers of the research comtuntty. After mom dellbarations 
Messrs* Hofhelnz and Wu as meT^ers of the idvlsery aortsnlttee consented 
to serving. Wr. McNlff will also approach Messrs, Albert FeueTOerker 
(University of Michigan) ^ Frederick W* Mote (Princeton Univgralty) , 
Philip Kuhn (Unlveyilty of Chicago) ^ ind WllliiTn T» Dorrlll (University 
of Pittsburgh), and requeet them to serve on the stibcomlttee* He will 
sobaequently appoint m ohairtEan, It is hoped that this revla^ and 
plannitiig cotmittee can tneet for the first time in May 1974, itnce any 
presentation to a Somdatlon would have to be made no Istar than January 
or Fehruary 1975*^ 

Before adjourning at 4i30 p*Tn*5 the tentative date for the next 
meeting of the advisory cotrfflilttee wbb set for Friday ^ November 83 1974b 
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April 15, 1974 



Memo toi Messrs* Philip J. McNlff 

Edwiii Cm Eeal , Jr, 
Roy llofhoin^ 
Ying-maD Kaij 
D^yid T. Roy 
Eugeiie Wu 

From! P. K, 7ii 

On April 11 3 1974 I ^ent you a copy of thm tnttiutes o£ 
the twelfth tt^eeting of the advisory comnizteo held on Aprtl 4* It wbb 
only after the miriLitei had hesn sent out that it occurred to us that one 
statement fnade therein ml^ht not be clear to those mei^bcrs ^^ho have not 
servod on the coTmriittee from Its very beginTitng In 1968, Tlie itatement 
reads as fcllowsi 

"It ^ai also polr.tod out that the original gtiideltTies for the 
Center excluded a number of services and that just those ex- 
elusions might no^ be used in building a new prograni»" 
(Please refer to page 5j paragraph 3 of the tninutos) 

Since not all of you are f^rniliar w-ith the original guidelines^ 
thought It best to give you a short explanation and to Hit those services 
%^hlch ^^7ere contained in the' origliial^, proposal to tlie Ford Fotindation, but 
which ^^ere later eKcluded, 

On February 10 ^ 1966 the Jotiit Conmlttee on Contemporary China of 
the ACLS/SSRC subtfittted a variety of bibliogr^phle projects to the Ford 
Foundation^ ^hloh ^ould support schoLarly activities In the field of 
Chinese studies* Thei© projects which were combined under the broad title 
of ''Scholarly Resources Dei/elopTOiit Program^ Conternporaiey China ^-^ Included 
the following programs to le undertaken over a five-year period: 

Project Proposed Budget 

1* SchoLarly Resources Developnietit Project; $5 75j431 

(This &?is later changed to Cexiter for 
Chinese Research MateriaLs) 

?. Bibliographtas of JaplMse Research on CD^temporary 

China; 30,000 
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3. 



MicrcEllming of CuiTO.uniat: Chineso Journals; 



f m^om 



4. 



Sorting and Microf ilTning of Provimisl Chinese 
Index to Transiationa of Matetrials on China by JPRS; 



95 ^000 



6, 



Improveinent of IndeK to Publteations of U^S, COnsu^.^te 
Cetieral tn Hong Kong; 



25 3,000 



7. 



FelLowships for Tralnimg Libririaiis to Serv^ice Chiiies® 
ColLectlonsi 



250 ,00Q 



8. 



Current Digest of TranslatiOTis from Chinese Cotmiianist 
Sources ; 



200,0)00 



Bacausa of funding limitations the Ford FoutldaCloa tcetpced only the 
CCRM prDject at the tittia* The formerly excludri projects $nd serv^lees 
might mii he considered in building a new program In out efforts to obts; 
further funding. 

In vie^7 of the faet that this letter rtl^^ttB to thxe edfttenti of the 
minutes^ I ^ould suggest that yotx attach It your copy of the minutea « 



PKYiik 

cc,« Dr* Warren M* Tsuneishl 
Df* Stephen A. McCarthy 
Mrs. SuBBti Frankte 
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APPEMDIX C 



mi FOREIGN NEWSPA^PER MICROFILM PRaJECl 
Report foT Caletidar 1973 
by 

Gordoa Williams 
Center for Reseaxch Libmries 



1 . Siibsc Tibers 

There aye no^v 80 libraries subscribitig tO' the project. 

2. Coverage 

The projact is providing subscribes nii cro f il m copies, of 143 
papers on a currerit basis* Of these, the project is itself inlaTofilniiTig 
80 titles, and it is buying p'Qsitiv& microfilm copias of 63 titles irom 
other, iiiostiy comine racial filsas. This is aa increase of 25 titles ov«r 1972. 

In addition to these 145 current titles^ the pMject has pailable 
microfilm copies, in var^QUS length of files^ for afiothex 61 titles that 
have ceased publiiatlon since thsy were first added to the project^ or 
have become unavailable for other TeasoiiMj such as the itiability or 
unwiriijigness of the publlshoT to provide copies on a regular ba^is. 

During the year the project extendecl the hack files of 8 titles by the 
purchase of posit i\fe microfilm. Back files of 11 more titles at a cost of 
$9,500 have already been ordered so far in 1974, and another 12 at an 
estimated cost of $25iO0O are imder consideration for puxahase by the 
committee, 

3. Use of th^ Project 

During the >'ear the project received 905 reqwsts for loan of positive 
microfile. S2i of these rfquests v/ere filledj an average of about thre© 
per day. The 84 unfilled requests v^ere for a portion of a file not ©raed 
by the project* 

Appraxiinately 1 ,116,000 feet of positive niicrofilin ws prDdaced from 
project-owned negatives for purchase by libraries. Of tliis^ 767^000 ^rere 
for libraries subscribing to the project, and 349,000 fe€t mT& for hot- 
subscribing libraries. 

' yin^ncial Report 

A financial report for 1973, and m estimated hudget for 1974 are 
attached. In sijiniary, during 1973 the project took in $164^733. It 
expended $153j784 and incurred cominitmeiits for an additional $17,200 for 
s .notal expeiiditure and commltoent of $170^984, leaving a free balance of 
$71,234. 
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STATEMEMT OF CA.SH RECEIPTS md DISBURSENIENTS 
for the year ended Decembar 31 , 1973 



Receipts : 



Mefflbership dues, current year 
Membership dues, prior years 
Co i lections on sales to members 
Collections on sales to nonniiembers 
Interest 



DisbuTsements : 

Newspapers and microfilm 

Purchases for menibers 

Purchases far noninernbers 

Salaries and wages 

Supplies 

Storage 

Audit 

Payroll taxes 
Insurance 
toyal ties 
Niscellaneous 



Ejtcess of receipts over 
disbursements 

Fiaid balance, December 31, 1972 

Fimd balance, December 31 , 1973 



Foreign Newspaper 
Microfilra Project 



$ 61,933.01 
11,752.97 
4 8,955.97 
41,290.77 
800.00 

$164, 732.72 



51, 078.84 
49, 872.69 
22, 658.01 
23,699,08 
1, 177.33 
256.00 
S50. 00 
2,026.27 
618.03 
1,746.09 
102.05 

153,784. 39 



10,948.33 
77,486. 32 
I 88,434.65 



Forieign Official 
Cazfttf Prjj ect 

I 20Q.Q0' 
4 8,9,85 



$ 68#.as 



RiOi.OO 

24 .00 
50.00 



174 .00 



SIS .85 

10,326.310 

$10. 842 a s 
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AR L - Foreign M ewspaper Microfilm Project 
Kudget, 1974 



Expend it ■ . * . 
sffi:t-;;'Tptions to paper copies * 
Sii'j;«o*iptions to fflicrofiln copies _ 74 le? 

Microffilining Cnegative and one loan piositivo) ^4,6^/ 



Salaries 



4,657 
9.516 
4,657 
31 .270 



TOTAL EXPENDITURES $ 70,100 



~ Merabfrshtp Dues * IS OOO 

Sale to non- members ■_ — ^ nnc 

TOTU INCOME $ 77.905 



Fund Balance. December 31. 1973 
Commitmeiits for micro filrang 197i Issues 
Commitments for back file purchases - 9,582 

Excess income over expense, 1974 7,805 j. . , , 

F^iid Balance 12/31/74 $69,457 (less any further back 

file purchase) 
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Retrospective Titl cs Rg commended for Purchase by the ARL Foreign Newspaper 
Project (Factors taken into considerations research importance, present 
Project holdings, present availability in American or Canadian libraries, 
and demand, ] 

* tt first priority 



Title and Pates 

*E1 ComerciOy Quito 

La Croix 3 Paris 

Dagens Nyheter , 
Stockholni 

* France Soir, Paris 

* Intematioyial Herald 
Tribune , Paris 

^El Mercurio, 
Santiago 

* La Nacion , 

Buenos Ai res 

* E1 Macional , 
Caracas 

* Neuc' Zurcher Zeitmg ^ 
Zurl ch 

^Observer, LoTidon 

Osservatore Romano t 
Vatican City 

Politiken ^ Copenhagen 

Le pQpul BXtm , Paris 

* TQronta Globe § Mai 1 

^Die Zeit g Hamburg 



1948-195S 

1883-19S2 
1864-1951 

1944-1952 

1887-1916 
1931-1952 

1914-1937 
1953-195S 



July 1, 1939- 
1950 

July 1962- 
1964 

July 1914- 
1937 

1916-1955 
1849-1950 

1901-1951 

1916-1940 
1944-1952 

lS96-May 1938 
MMch 1946-1951 

1946-1972 



Present Project 
Holdings 

1956- 

1953- 

1952- 

19S3- 



1917-1930 
1953- 

1938-1943 
1946-1947 

(Oct, 1923- 
June 1939} 

1965- 



Vendor and Approximate 
Price 



1938- 



19S6- 
1951- 



(1890-1900) , 

1952- 

1953- 

June 1938- Feb, 
1946, 1952-: 

19^3- 



DLC 

ACRPP 

Centrala 

ACRPP 
MCA 

DLC 

DLC 



DLC 



ICU 



Group , 
Yorkshire 



UnM 

Miner\^a 
ACRPP 

Publisher 
Mikropress 



S 4no, 
2,700. 
2,200. 

500. 

1 ,368. 
924. 

1 ,746. 
480. 

840. 

380* 

900, 
1,700. 

2,800. 

4,800. 

800. 
200. 

5,000. 
1,000. 



$29,538 



♦first priority: $15,038 
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APPENDIX D 



REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE NATIONAL PROGRAM 
FOR ACQUISITIONS AND CATALOGING 

(1) During the past year LC added two Chinese catalogers. The House 
Appropriation Bill providos for one more. The Senate has not yet acted on 
the LC appropriation. 

(2) The House has provided an increase for the National Program for 
Acquisitions and Cataloging above the authoriEation in the Higher Education 
Act. Therefore the Program is now solidly in the LC budget and authority. 

(3) LC may be able to expand the NPAC if the House appropriation is 
increaseJ in the Senate. 

(4) LC is planning a systems study of its cataloging to speed the work. 

(5) The Committee on the NPAC is meeting today to discuss priorities 
for expansion of the program to be urged at LC and also to consider other 
next steps, e.g., inclusion of more cataloging in the MARC tapes. 

(6) A study at The University of Michigan indicated that LC has cards 
available within 24 weeks for 80 percent of the monographs acquired by 
Michigan from the NPAC countries. This study was too brief, however, and 
w-ill be made more sophisticated and repeated. Also, sf eral other UbTaries 
will be asked to duplicate the study. 

Frederick H, Wagman, Chaimian 
May 9, 1974 
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APPENDIX E 

RRSOLUTION ON THE WHITE HOUSE 
CONFERENCE ON LIBRARY AND INFORMATION SERVICES 

WHEREAS, a bill has been Introduced to provide for a White House 

Conference on Library and Information Services v/hich would 
afford an opportunity to examine the variety of services 
libraries are able to perfoTm today as well as to e)cplore 
new directions for tonmiorroiv, and 

WHEREAS, in our judgment such a Conference could s^rve an important 
and useful purpose in the improvement of the mtton's 
libraries and information centers and their use by the 
public, therefore 

The Association of Research Libraries adapts this TesDlution 
urging the Congress , and Administration to take favorable action in 
support of the resolution calling for a White House Conferime on Library 
and Information Services* 



May 10, 1974 
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APPENDIX F 



ATTEND^CE AT 84TH MEETrNG 



University of Alabama Libraries 
james F, Wyatt 

Univtrsity of Alberta Library 
Bruce Peel 

Univarslty of Arizona Library 
David Laird 

AriEOna Statt University Library 
Donald W, Koepp 

Boston Public Library 
Philip J. McNiff 

Boston University Library 
John Laucus 

Brighain Young Univarslty Libraries 
Donald K. Nelson 

University of British Columbia Libraiy 
Basil Stuart'Stubbs 

University of California Library, 
(Btrkeley) Richard Dougherty 

University of California Library * 
(Davis) J. Blanchard 

University of California Library, 
(Los Angeles) Page Ackerman 

University of California Library, 
(San Diego) Melvin J. Voigt 

iMiversity of California Libraty, 
(Santa Barbara) Donald C. Davidson 

Center for Research Libraries 
Gordon R, Williams 

Itoiverslty of Chicago Library 
Stanley McElderry 



University of Colorado Library 
Ellsworth Mason 

Colmbia University Libraries 
Warren J* Haas 

University of Connecticut Library 
John McDonald 

Cornel 1 University Libraries 
Shepherd, Jr, 

Dartmouth College Libraries 
Edviard Lath em 

Duke University Libraries 
Benjamin E* Powell 

University of Florida Libraries 
Gu stave A, Harrer 

Florida State University Library 
Charles E. Miller 

Georgetovm University Library 
Joseph E, Jeffs 

University of Georgia Libraries 
Warren N, Boes 

Harvard University Library 
Douglas W, Bryant 

Howard University Libraries 
Kenneth Wilson 

Indima University Libraries 
Carl Jackson 

University of Iowa Libraries 
Leslie W. Dunlap 

JoYn Zrerar Libraxy 
William S. Budington 
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Johns Hopkins IMiversity Library 
John H. Btrthel 

Joint University Libraries 
F^ank P* Grisham 

University of Kansas Library 
David W, Heron 

Library of Congress 
John Lorenz 

Louisiana State University Library 
George Guidry 

McGlll University Library 
Richard A. Farley 

University of Maryland Library 
Hovvard Rovelstad 

University of Massachusatts Libraries 
Richard J. Talbot 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Libraries Natalie Nicholson 

University of Michigan Library 
Frederick H. Wagman 

Michigan State University Library ^ 
Richard E, Chapin 

University of Minnesota Libraries 
Ralph Hopp 

National Agricultural Library 
Joseph F. Caponio 

National Library of Canada 
Joseph Guy Sylvestre 

National Library of Nedicine 
Joseph Gantner 

University of Nebraska Libraries 
Eugene Jotason 



New York Public Library 
James Henderson 

New York State Library 
John A* Hwnphry 

New York University Libraries 
Palmer A* Brynildson 

University of North Carolina Libraries 
James Go van 

Northwestern University Libraries 
John McGowan 

University of Notre Dame Libraries 
David W. Sparks 

"Ohio State University Libraries 
Hugh Atkinson 

University of Oklahoma Library 
James K. Zink 

Oklahoma State University Library 
Roscoe Rouse 

Lfriiversity of Oregon Library 
H. W, Axford 

University of Pennsylvania Libraries 
Richard De Gennaro 

Pennsylvania State Undversity Library 
Stuart Forth 

University of Pittsburgh Library 
Frances Parker 

Princeton University Library 
William S. Dix 

Rice University Library 
Richard L, O'Keeffe 

Urivfr^ity of Rochester Libraries 
Ben C* Bowman 
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Rutgers Univeisity Library 
Virginia Whitney 

Smithsonian Institution Libraries 
Elaine Sloan 

Southern Illinois University Library 
S. Randall 

Stanford University Libraries 
David C. Weber 

State Univexsity of New York at Buffalo 
Libraries Eldred Smith 

Syracuse University Library 
Metod M . Mi I ac 

Temple University Library 
Arthur Hamlin 

University of Tennessee Libraries 
Richard Boss 

University of Texas Libraries 
Merle N. EDylan 



Texas A i M University Library 
Henry L. Alsmeyeri Jr. 

University of Toronto Libraries 
Robert Blacl<bum 

Tulane University Library 
Robert Patterson 

University of Utah Library 
Roger K- Hanson 

University of Washington LibraTy 
Nina Cohen 

Washington State University Library 
G, Donald Sinith 

Wa>me State University Libraries 
Vem M* Pings 

University oi iVisconsln Libraries 
Joseph H, Treyz 

Yale University Libraries 
Rutherford Rogers 



ARL Staff: 



Stephen A. McCarthy. 
Suzanne Frsnkie, . . . . 
CKiane Webster, . * . 

Jeffrey Gardner 



.Executive DirectQr 
.Assistant Executive Director 
.Directori Office of University 

Library Manageinant Studies 
p Management Rasearch Specialist 
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Guests 



Margaret Beckninn, Canadian Association of College and University Librarios 

Henry CaiTipboll, Toronto Public Library 

Fred Cole, Council on Library Resources 

Robert Ilaycri, Becker S Hayes Tnc, 

Lawrence Livlngptnn, Council on Library Resources 

Beverly Lynch, Association of College and Research Libraries/ALA 

Bernard McNamec ^ Canadian Library Association 

Keyes Metcalf 

Lrank Milligan, The Canadian Council 

Foster Mohrhardt, Council on Library Resqurces 

Vernon E, Palmour, Westat Inc. 

James Skipper, Kraus-Thomson Organisation Ltd. 

Charles Stevens, National Commission on Libraries 5 Infomiation Science 
David Wax 5 Northeast Academic Science Infomiation Center 
Edward C. Weiss, NSF, Office of Science Information Service 



Members Not Represented: 

University of Cincinnati Libraries 
University of Illinois Library 
Iowa State University Library 
University of Kentucky Libraries 
Purdue University Library 
University of Southern California Library 
University of Virginia Libraries 
Washington University Libraries, St. Louis 
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APPFNOTX G 



COMMISSIONS, COMMITTEES AND TASK FORCES OF THE ARL 

April 1974 



ARL CONP^IISSIONS 

1 , Commission on Dcv' elopment of Resources 

Page Ackerman (Jan. 1975) 
Basil Stuart-Stubbs (Jan. 1976} 
Gustave Harrer, ChaimM (Jm. 1977) 

2. Commission on Or ganization of Resources 



John McGowan (Jan. 1977) 

Joseph Treyz, Jr» (Jan. 1975) 

William Budington, Chairman (Jan. 1975) 

3 . Commission on Access to Resources 

John Berthel (Jm. 1977) 
Richard Boss (Jan. 1977) 
Virginia Whitney, Chairman (Jan* 1976) 

4 . Commi s s ion on Management of Research Libraries 



Richard De Gennaro (Jan, 19753 

Warren Haas (Jan. 1976) 

Stanley McElderry, Chairman (Jan. 1976) 

5. Commission on External Affairs 

John McDonald (Jan, 1976) 

Lucien White (Jan, 1977) 

William Chairman (Jan, 1977) 

6. ARL Executive Co m mittee 

William Budington, Past President 

Richard De Gennaro, Vice President ft President-elect 
Stephen McCarthy, Executive Director 
Ralph Hopp, President, Chairman 
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ARL ST/V^DIXG COMMnTlU:S 



Committee on Access to Manuscrjpts and W r-^.- nooK-^ 



Wi 11 i£im Bond 
Willifim Cagle 
John Finzi 
tlorman Kahn 

Ray Pranti, Jr., Chairman 
Committee on Center for Chinese Researcii MatoT'lal: 



Edwin G. •ieal , Jr. 
Roy Hofheinz , Jr. 
Ying-mao Kau 
David T. Roy 
Eugene Wii 

Philip McNitf, Chairman 
Committee on Copyright 

liovvard Rovclstad, Chaimian 
Committee on Fe de ra 1 Re 1 at ion s 



W, Carl Jackson 
Eugene Kenni?dy 
Benjamin Powell 
Rutherford Rogers 
Paul Willis 

Stuart Forth, Chaiman 
Committee on Foreign Newspapers on Microfilm 



Basil Stuart =Stubbs 
Lucien White 
Gordon Will iams 
John Lorenz, Chairman 

Committee on Inter! ibrary Loan 

Richard Chapin 
David Heron 
John Humphry 
Jay Lucker 

David Weber, Chairman 
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National Program fo r Ac quisitons and Catalogin g Liaison Co 

Philip McNiff 
Howard Sullivan 
Joseph H. Treys, Jr* 
Frederick Wagman , Chaixman 

Co mm it-tee on Negro Academic Librarie s 

Arthur Hamlin 

Warren Boes, Chaiirnan 

Committee on Nominations 

ARL Vice President, Chairman 

Committee on Preservation of Research Libraries Materials 

Robert Blackburn 
Douglas Bryant 
Heiitian Fussier 
L. Quincy Mumford 
Rutherford Rogers 
Gordon Williams 
FraEier Poole 

AREA COMMITTEES ON FOREIGN ACQUISITION S 
Africa 

Hans Panofskys Northwestern, Chairman 

Peter Duignan , Hoover 

Beverly Gray, Boston University 

Conrad Reining, Georgetown 

Julian Witherell, Library of Congress 

Middle East 

David H. Partington, Har\^ard, Chairman 
George N. Atiyeh, Library of Congress 
James Pollack, Indiana 

Eastern Europe 

Marion Milczewski, Washington, ChaiTman 

Joseph A* Placek, Michigan 

Paul Ho reeky, Library of Congress 

Far East 

Warren Tsuneishi, Library of Congress, Chairman 
Weying Wan, Michigan 
Eugene Wu, Harvard 
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South Asia 



Louis A, Jacob, Pennsylvania, Chairman 
Maureen Patterson, Chicago 
Paul Fasana, New York Pxiblic Library 
Richard De Gennaro, Pennsylvania 

Southeast Agi£ 

Giok Po Oey, Cornull , Chairinan 
Charles Bryant, Yale 
John Musgrave, Michigan 

Latin Amerj c^m 

Carl Deal, .Uinois, Urbana, Chairman 

Nettie Lee Benson, Texas 

Donald Wisdom, Library of Ccngress 

W estern Europe 

Howard Sullivan, Warne State, Chairman 

Noiman Dudley, UCLA 

Yen-Tsai Peng, Boston Public 

William H. Kurth, Washington, St. Louis 

ARL TASK FORCES 

Task Force on Future of the Card Catalog 



Hugh Atkinson 

Richard De Gennaro 

William Welsh 

Joseph Rosenthal, Chairman 

Task Forc e on Library Services to External Scholars 

Richard Chap in 

Natalie Nicholson 

Richard O^Keeffe, Chairman 

Task F orce on National Periodical Resourc es Plan 

Melvin Voigt 

Gordon Williams 

Arthur Hamlin* Chairman 

ARL--ACRL Task Force o n (Iniversit y Library Standards 

Clifton Brock 
Gustave Harrer 
Jay Lucker 
Ellsworth Mason 

John McDonald , 
Jasper G* Schad 
Robert Downs, Chaiiroan 
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REPRESENTATIVES 



ANSI Committee Z-39 ■• Eugene Kennedy 

CONSER Project . • ■ ■ John McGowan 

Joint Committee on Union List of Serials William Budmgton 

Joint Statistics Coordinating Committee Jeffrey Gardner 

Library Relations Committee of the National 

Microfilm Association - Ralph E. McCoy 

United States Book Exchange John Bcrthel 
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APPENDIX H 



MEMBERSHIP OF ASSOCIATION 0^^ RESEARCfl LIBRARIES 

MAY 19 



University of Alabama Libraries 
University, Alabama ^354£5 

James F. Wyatt, Dean of Libraries 

(205) 548=5295 

University of Alberta Library 
Hdiiionton, Alberta, Canada 

Bruce Peel , Director 

(403) 432-3790 

University of Arizona Library 
Tucson J Arizona 85721 

W, David Laird, Librarian 

(602) 884-2101 

Arizona State University Library 
Tempe, Arizona 85281 

Donald W. Koepp, Librarian 

(602) 965-3415 

Boston Public Library 
Boston, Massachusetts 02117 

Philip J. McNiff, Librarian 

(617) 536-5400 

Boston University Library 
Boston, Massachusetts 02215 

Julin Laucus, Director 

(617) 353-3710 

Brigham Young University Libraries 
Frovo, Utah 84 601 

Donald K. Nelson, Director 

(801) 374-1211 ext, 2905 

University of British Co lumbia^ Library 
Vancouver 8, British ColiOTTaT Canada 

Basil Stuart-StubbSs Librarian 

(604) 228-2298 



Brown University Library 
ProTTdence, Rhode Tsland 02912 

David A. Jonahs Librarian 

(401) 863-2162 

University of California Library 
Berkeley, California 9T720 
~Ri chard Dougherty, Librarian 
(415) 642-5773 

University of California Library 
Davis , Ca 1 1 fomia 95616 
' R= Blanchard, Librarian 
(916) 752-2110 ext. 2167 

University of Cal ifornia Library 
Los Angeles, CiTi fomia 90024 
^TagcO.ckerman , Librarian 
(213) 825-1201 

University of Ca lifornia Library, San Diego 
La Jolla, CalifozTiia' 92037 

Melvin J. Voigt, Librarian 

(714) 453-2000 

University of California Library 
Santa Barbara, California 93106 

Donald Davidson , Librarian 

(805) 961-3256 

Case Westeni Reserve University Libraries 
Clevel and " Ohio " 44 1 06 

James V, Jones, Director 

(216) 368-2990 

Center for Research L ibr aries 
Chicago , II 1 inois 60637 

Gordon R. Williams, Dircsctor 

(312) 935-4545 
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University of Chicago Library 
Chicago^ 1 1 1 i no is 6 0'6 5 7 

Stanley McElderry, Director 

f312) 753^2933 

University of Cincinnati Libraries 

Cincinnati, Ohio^ 4522 

Harold Schell, Dean, Library Admin. 5 
Director of Libraries (513) 475-2533 

University of Colorado Library 
Boulder^ Colorado 8U3U4 

Ellsworth C. Mason, Director 

(3033 445-2211 ext. 7511 

Columbia University Libraries 
Rew^TbrkT New York 10027 

Warren J* Haas, Vice President 5 

Librarian (212) 280-2247 

University of Connecticut Library 
Storrs, Connecticut 06268 

John P. McDonald, Director 

(203) 486-2219 

Cornell Lftiiversity Libraries 
ithaca7 New York 14850 

G. F, Shepherd, Jr., Acting Director 

(607) 256-3689 

Dartmouth College Libraries 
Hanover^ New Hampshire 03755 

Edward C* Lathem, Librarian 

(603) 646-2236 

Duke University Libraries 
rofKam, North Carolina 27706 

Benjamin Powell, Librarian 

(919) 684-2034 

University of Florida Libraries 
Gainesville, Florida 32603 

Gustave A* Harrer, Director 

(904) 392-0341 

Florida State University Library 
Tallahassie, Florida 32306 

Charles Miller, Librarian 

(904) 599^3290 
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Georgetovm University Library 
Washington, D. C. 20007 

Joseph E, Jeffs, Director 

(202) 625-4095 

University of Georgia Libraries 
Athens, G e o r g i ir~S067l 

Warren N. Boes, Director 

(404) S42-2716 

Harvard University Library 
Cambridge , Ma^ sachus et t s 02138 

Douglas W, Bryant i Director 

(617) 495-2404 

Howard University Libraries 
Washington, D. C. 20001 

Kenneth S, Wilson, Acting Director 

(202) 636-7234 

University of Illinois Library 
Urban a, lilinois 61803 

Lucien W, White, Librarian 

(217) 333-0790 

Indiana University Libraries 
Bloomington , Indiana 47405 

W. Carl Jackson, Dean of Libraries 

(812) 337-3404 

University of Iowa Libraries 

Iowa City, Iowa 52240 

Leslie W. Di'nlap, Dean of Library 
Administration (319) 3S3-44S0 

Iowa State University Library 
>jnesT Iowa 50010 

Warren Kuhn, Dean of Library Services 

(515) 294-1442 

John Crerar Library 
Chicago, 111 inois 60616 

William S. Budington, Director 

(312) 225-2526 

Jo hn A Hopkins University Library 
Baltimore, Maryland 21218 

John H. Berthel, Librarian 

(301) 366-3300 ext. 437 
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Joint University Libraries 
Nashvilie, Tennessee 37203 

Frank P. Grisham, Director 

C615) 322^^2834 

University of Kansas Library 
Lawrence , KMsas ^^044 

David W. Heron, Director 

(913) S64-3601 

Kent State University Library 

Kent, Ohio 44242 

H>nfnan W. Kritserj Assistant Provost I 
Director of Libraries C21b) 672-2962 

University of Kentucky Librarios 
Lexington , KontucI>^TD506 

Paul WilliSj Director 

(606) 257-5801 

Library of Congress 
Washington, l).TT~10S40 

L. Quincy Miuiiforci, Librarian 

(202) 426-5205 

Linda Hall Library 
Kansas^TTtF* Missouri 64110 

Thomas GillieSi Acting Director 

(816) 363-4600 

Louisiana State University Library 
Baton Rougo^^^uisiana 70803 

George Guidry Jr^ j Acting Director 

(504) 388-5969 

McGill University Library 
Montreal 112, Quebec, Canada 

Richard A. Farley, Director 

(514) 392-4949 

University of Maryland Library 
College Pari-:, W^yTan? 20742 

Howard Rovelstad, Librarian 

(501) 454-3011 

University of Massachusetta Libraries 
Airfierst, Massachusetts OiO02 

Richard J. Talbot, Director 

(413) 545-^0284 
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Massachusetts Inst, of Technology Libraries 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02 139 

N-atalie N. Nicholson, Director 

[617) 253-5651 

University of Michigan Library 
Ann Ai'b0i% MicHTgan 48104 

Frederick H. Wagnian, Director 

(313) :'64-9556 

Michigan State Uiiiversitv Library 
East Lansing, Michigan 43823 

Richard E. Chapin. Librarian 

(517) 355-2341^ 

University of Minnesota Libraries 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55455 
Ralph H. Hopp, Director 

(612) 373-5097 

University of Missouri Library 
Co 1 umb i a , Mi s souri 65201 
Dwight Tuckwood, Director 

(314) 882-2730 

Na tional Agricultural Library 
IFitsviile, Maryland 20705 

Joseph F. CaponiOj Acting Director 

(301) 344-3779 

National Library of Canad ^ 
Ottawa 4, Ontario, Cana^T^ 

Joseph Guy Sylvestre, Librarian 

(613) 992-0401 

National Library of Medicine 
Bethesda, Maryland 20014 

Martin M* Cummings, Director 

(301) 496-6221 

University of Nebraska Libraries 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68508 

Adam C, Breckenridge, Acting Director 

(402) 472-7211 

Neu York Public Library 
New York, New York ToCTlS 

Richard W* Couper, President 

(212) 695-3231 

' #1 
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Now York State Library 
Albany, New York ^172^ 

John A. liamphry. Asst. CoTTmiissioner 

for Libraries (518) 474=5950 

New York University Libraries 
JTHrTor^T^New TovT^ 10003 

Eugene Kennedy, Dean cf Libraries 

(212) 598-2140 

University of North Carolina Libraries 
Chapel fiiii, NoflT'Caroi incr 27415 

James r. Govan, Director 

(919) 955-1501 

Northwestern University Libraries 
Evans ton > Lilinois 60210 

John P. McGowan , Hbrarian 

(312) 492-7640 

University of Notre Daiiie Libraries 
Notre Dame , Indiana 46SS6 

David E, Sparks, Director 

(219) 283-7317 

Ohio State University Libraries 
C5TtimbuStT)hio 4 3210 

Hugh Atkinson, Director 

(614) 422-6152 

University of Oklahoma Library 
Norman, Oklahoma 75069 

Jmas K. Zink, Director 

(405) 325-2611 

Oklahoma State University Library 
srrnwafer, Uklahoma 74075 

RoSGoe Rouse, Librarian 

(405) 372-6211 ext. 237 

University of Oregon Library 
Eugene, Oregon" 9747)3 

William Axfordi University Librarian 
(503) 686-3056 

University of Pennsylvania Libraries 
Philadelphia, Hennsylvania 19174 
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